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. DR. POPE: A SKETCH. 
By J. W. SHerer, C.S.I1. 


HE small station of M., in North-west India, was near the 
western frontier, and was usually occupied by cavalry and a 
troop of Horse Artillery. But in a certain winter, some years back, 
under the arrangements of the Relief, the soldiers all left in October, 
and their successors were not to arrive till the next February. 
During the interval, all the civil officers were out in tents except 
one functionary, officially styled the Joint Magistrate, to whom the 
contraction generally in use—the Joint—shall for convenience be 
here given. The station, when deserted by its garrison, seemed dull 
enough. No bright young fellows driving and riding about, eager 
in the pursuit of amusement ; no matured warriors, inclining, some 
of them, to embonpoint, and not sorry, where it was feasible, to 
exchange the saddle for the buggy ; no bugles, no kettledrums, no 
band at the mess-house ; all was emptiness and silence. 

The Joint, being the only European in the place, was in charge of 
the regimental bazaar and the post-office, and was expected to visit 
the dispensary, unprofessionally, besides his own duties. Christmas, 
when it came round, promised to be very quiet. Marigolds were 
hung on strings at the Joint’s outside gate and over the front door ; 
and the gravel approach had an extra sprinkling from the water- 
carrier. And all the forenoon, native visitors made their appearance, 
to offer vegetables, Cabul grapes, &c., including the entire band of 
dancing girls, accompanied by their professional mothers, and 
possessed of manners which were, at any rate, much better than 
their lives. Congratulations were freely expressed on the anniversary 
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of the Great Day, as Christmas is called, interspersed with favour- 
able opinions on the British rule. 

As the Joint had found his evenings rather desolate, he had 
stationed a man at the travellers’ bungalow to give information of 
the arrival of any stranger, so that if he was willing he might 
dine with the involuntary Robinson Crusoe of the station, and 
cheer his solitude. And on that Christmas Day, about 3 P.M., 
the man on watch came to say that Dr. Bote Sahib had arrived, and 
would sleep at the bungalow. So presently the Joint walked down 
to the place and sent in his compliments, and would the new 
arrival grant an interview? The doctor’s real name turned out to 
be Pope,—adapted to their own pronunciation, with the Grecian 
audacity of Indian servants,—and he was a man of middle size, 
apparently between forty and fifty, stout, but not unwieldy, and 
well-featured, though the eyes were too near together and had a 
furtive look. He seemed healthy, but he had no colour, his cheeks 
being quite pale, though marked in places with tan and freckles. 
He grew a beard, but it was closely trimmed, and on spots, pre- 
sumably threatened with grey hairs, the native dye had been used 
which turns purple. Very odd clothes were his ; too big to begin 
with, and constructed without regard to recognised shapes. He 
had a red turban on his head. When the Joint asked him to dinner 
and to take a bed at his house, the doctor at first excused himself 
on the score of having lived for many years out of the world, and 
being unaccustomed to the modern usages of English society. 
When, however, he learnt that the Joint was entirely alone, he at 
last consented, only making the proviso that all defects in etiquette 
should be overlooked. And so, about seven, to the Joint sitting in 
his parlour, advanced the stranger, who had now put on over his 
roomy tweed waistcoat and trousers a swallow-tailed dress-coat, 
high in the collar and very tight for him under the arms. It was 
gathered that he was a physician to a Nawab whose principality lay 
to the west of Delhi. He had never been to England since he 
first came out ; but he was of pure blood, and hailed from Bristol. 
The Joint and he sat down together to dinner, but just before the 
second course the guest rose and asked if he might be excused for 
a few minutes. And when he had left, a pensive trumpet-note was 
heard, indicative of a blowing of the nose. “I ought to apologise 
for leaving you,” said he, on returning, “ but it is better to be frank 
and to speak truth, I was afraid of my handkerchief. You see it is 
a very large blue one with white spots, and I thought it might give 
offence. I do not suppose such have been used since George the 
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Fourth’s reign.” The Joint tried to assure the too diffident doctor 
that age gave an historical value to an equipment of the kind, and 
that he felt interested rather than repelled. 

But the subject evaporated at the appearance of a plum-pudding, 
wrapped in the blue flames of brandy. The doctor was delighted. 
“Tt is like old days in the Broadway. Ah, dearme! I can hardly 
believe my eyes.” 

Later on a small wood fire was lighted, as there was a grate and the 
air was chilly, and the two drew their chairs nearer the slender blaze. 

The Joint thought it would be rather amusing to hear this quaint 
visitor on his own professional ideas, and so turned the talk on 
medicine. 

“T suppose,” said he, “the latest magazines and treatises written 
by members of your calling scarcely reach your place, doctor?” 

“O Lord, no!” he replied, “and I should not read them if they 
did. They are no good amongst the Moors.” (Dr. Pope said 
“Moors” for Indians, and “Morse” for their language, after a strange 
practice even then long exploded, but lingering in a few remote 
Eurasian families.) ‘A native wants a lot of drugs for his money, 
and they must be active, or he suspects he is being defrauded. 
Quantity is easy to manage: coloured water for draughts and flour 
for pills, but what remedies I use have to make themselves 
manifest.” 

“What ! senna and rhubarb and so on?” 

“Bless you, no. My patients would laugh at such genteel doses. 
Croton oil, calomel, and strychnine are amongst my favourites.” 

“ But they are rather dangerous, are they not?” 

“ Well,” the stranger replied, “‘I have to be careful. Some have 
died, but I have received no complaints. Sick people do die at 
times, whatever treatment is employed. There are some Morse 
lines, I believe, on that point, and the whitey-browns jingle them 
into English doggerel :— 

*¢ The thing that is to be must surely come to pass, — 
In the presence of death, the physician is an ass.” 

The doctor laughed when he repeated the distich, but he did not 
seem to care for the topic, and was otherwise rather under restraint, 
so the Joint asked him if he was fond of music. 

“T am fond, but not skilful,” was the answer. 

It came out, however, that the physician, like a predecessor, Dr. 
Goldsmith, played on the flute, and the Joint insisted on an air. 
But his guest was too nervous and diffident of his powers to perform. 
At last it was agreed that the flute should be played in the bedroom 
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where the auditor would not embarrass the flautist by looking at him. 
‘he scene was of course droll: the Joint seated by the fire, and the 
“ Last Rose of Summer” performed for his delectation in a distant 
bedroom. It might have served for a sketch of how Britons enjoy 
Christmas beyond seas. 

Afterwards the Joint, who trifled with the guitar, offered a few 
songs of a romantic character. The doctor was a modest drinker, 
but his ultimate glass of grog relieved his shyness in a measure, and 
he launched into a new topic of his own accord. 

“I hope the postmaster here is honest, and does not play 
tricks,” 

The Joint bowed, and laughingly said : “You behold the Post- 
master before you.” 

The doctor begged pardon. “I was thinking,” he said, “of the 
baboos ; they are sometimes too curious.” 

* You are expecting a letter?” 

“Yes,” was the answer, accompanied by a sly look, “a very 
important one.” 

The stranger was silent for a few minutes, but he was evidently 
bent on confession, and, as encouragement was given to his dis- 
closures, he continued : 

‘I see you are a good fellow, and I can confide in you my 
secrets. But as they are about the ladies, you must not pass on,” 

Profound reserve was guaranteed. 

“ Well,” said he, “I must tell you that my Naw4b last rains had 
a veterinary surgeon over from Delhi, to see a favourite horse that 
was ill, This gentleman stayed at my house, and told certain strange 
adventures. He was coming out to India, but travelled by Con- 
stantinople to visit a brother who kept an hotel there ; and, after a 
short stay, passed on, and so reached Alexandria a few days before 
the steamer arrived from London. And one Mr, Doggett, who was 
a shipping agent there, and had been for many years at sea as a 
purser, asked him to stay at his house. This Doggett was a widower, 
and a very curious gentleman indeed. I think his wife must have 
died from not having her way, for Doggett—he must be lord of all ! 
He had three daughters, and named them in a strange manner : 
the eldest Olive, that is, O for one; then Terentia, T for two; 
and last Theresa, Th for three. And Doggett said they must marry 
in this succession. But Miss Theresa, when she was seventeen, 
being of a flighty disposition, ran away to Cairo, and was married 
there to the first officer of a P. and O. boat. But now for my vet. 
Of course, staying in the house, he must fall in love with Miss 
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Terentia. And she, I should inform you, is very pretty. And a year 
after he had returned to Indian duty, he wrote to the old purser, 
describing his position, his bungalow and furniture, and saying that 
if Miss Terentia remembered him favourably he should be very 
happy to marry her, and would come to meet her at Bombay, if she 
could be sent there. An answer came in due course, intimating 
that Doggett was pleased the vet. wished to be allied to his family, 
and that a daughter was quite ready to start for Bombay, but not 
Terentia, as it was not her turn, nor would be, till Olive was married. 
The vet. was much upset by this answer; the affair fell through, 
and the intending bridegroom tried to live on, as well as he could, in 
a desolate bachelorhood. The attempt failed ; after six months’ 
agony he could stand it no longer, and wrote off to the purser: 
‘Send Olive.’ And so Olive came, and married the vet. ; and, if he 
can be trusted, it has turned out a fortunate match. I did not say 
anything to the vet. about myself. But it occurred to me—don’t 
you laugh—why should not Sam Pope have a try for Terentia? 
And I set about it. I got a letter from my Naw4b that I was a 
high-born, very intelligent and kindly man, and it described my 
salary as ample; and then I made the Nawdb’s artist paint a 
miniature of me,—not exactly as I am now; the same man indeed, 
but younger and more beautiful, and with rich colour and a smile. 
And now I am awaiting his answer, I have told my people to send 
any letters on to me here, and that is why I pass the night at M. 
But there is one little thing I must add.” 

“ Yes, please tell me all,” 

“ Well, I am engaged in another quarter.” 

“That is awkward.” 

“Rather. But if to-morrow’s letter is favourable I have a plan 
.to get out of the trouble.” 

“Go on, pray.” 

“ My loved one lives at Bhurtpore. She is Portuguese, and her 
father, Gomez, has a post under the Raja. But this father is very 
tedious. (The Doctor used this word more than once, and perhaps 
meant tiresome.) He consented to the betrothal ; but when I urge 
marriage, Gomez cries : ‘I cannot part with her,’ ‘ You are heretic,’ 
‘The priest says “No,”’ and plenty of nonsense like this. But 
Rosina, who is quite young, says, ‘ Wait, all will come right.’ Now, 
if to-morrow Doggett writes, ‘ Terentia is starting,’ I am on my way 
to Bhurtpore, you know, and I shall make a rumpus. ‘ You are 
too tedious, Gomez ; all is ruined. My health is broken; I have 
quarrelled with the Nawab. If I am turned away I shall drink in 
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the bazaar. It is too late. Consider my marriage broken off.’ And 
I shall bolt.” 

The Joint could only preach jokingly, but he put his hand on 
Don Juan’s arm, and said, ‘‘ Remember the old saying : Honesty is 
the best policy.” The doctor looked round quite innocently, and 
replied : 

Ah, well, in the old country perhaps ; but not, I should say, 
out here,” 

The next morning the important letter arrived, and the doctor 
thought it quite satisfactory. There were a few stipulations, but not 
embarrassing ones. Amongst them, a certificate was required from 
a minister of religion or person of position that the suitor was of 
good moral character. Stipulations guaranteed, Terentia should 
start for Bombay. 

“The certificate is nothing,” cried the doctor. ‘I know a young 
Moor who is from your Delhi College,—writes English well, and has 
done his moral philosophy and I do not know what ; he is in the 
Nawab’s service now, and can draw up all that is necessary.” 

So the doctor went his way after breakfast, and he only occasion- 
ally returned to the Joint’s recollection at odd times, till the 
following April. 

It was getting warm then, and about ten o’clock each day in the 
forenoon the hot wind blew steadily, if not with great force, till 
4 P.M. The Joint had taken his turn with the tents for a month, 
and was encamped in a mango grove close to the high road, some 
twenty miles north of M. The peasants were collecting for what 
may be termed the hedge court held each morning, and the Joint 
was arranging to close his large tent on the west side against the 
increasing breeze, when he heard the low chant of palanquin bearers, 
and, coming out, observed a traveller being wafted along, with the 
usual train of spare men and the carriers of the tin boxes in wooden 
frames used for luggage. The occupant of the vehicle looking out, 
a recognised face was caught sight of. A messenger stopped the 
vehicle, and Dr. Pope was asked to alight and interview his 
acquaintance. 

** How are you, doctor ?—married, I hope, and happy. But where 
is Madame ?” 

“There have been mishaps,” responded the traveller,—not, it was 
observed, in an absolutely miserable voice. ‘‘I am on my way home 
from Bombay and Bhurtpore. Do you remember my love affairs?” 

“Perfectly. I am very curious to hear your adventures.” 

“When I left you after Christmas Day I broke off my match at 
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Bhurtpore, as I proposed to do ; went to Agra to arrange for my 
journey, and proceeded in due course to Bombay. I was too 
early for the steamer, and so planned to visit Poona, and I was at 
that place for a day or so, and then went back to meet the vessel. 
It was a fast one, and came ina day before it was expected. When I 
got there, Terentia was not to be seen. And on inquiries, I found 
she had gone off to Ceylon, if you please, with a fellow-passenger ; 
and in due time I learnt they were married at Colombo. Check- 
mate for poor Samuel! Never mind, I was not going to mope for 
this unworthy woman. I stayed the races at Byculla and went to 
the theatre, and knocked about for a week or two, just to show that 
though I had been badly treated I could survive. And so back to 
Bhurtpore, to see whether matters could be put on their former 
footing by a little explanation. I was meaning to be foxy, to have 
recovered my health, to have had my salary increased, and to have 
felt a leaning towards Rome. But when I reached my sweetheart’s 
door that villain Gomez comes out and shouts, ‘Go away, false 
one. Mrs. Pinto does not wish to see you, or ever to hear of you 
again.’ 

“¢ And pray,’ said I, ‘who may Mrs. Pinto be?’ 

_ .“©Mrs, Pinto is Rosina, and Pinto is bandmaster to the Raja, 
on thirty-five rupees a month, with rooms and grains and sweet- 
meats ; and, I tell you, Pinto is ready with fisticuffs if you wish 
for that.’ 

“ However, the Raja let me stay a week at the travellers’ 
bungalow, and I went out every day to insult Gomez, and to frighten 
them all. As for Pinto, I found him in the bazaar one morning, and 
shook my fist at him ; and he ran away, covering his face and pre- 
tending to be some one else. A nice boy for a hero, Pinto!” 

Wishing to sympathise with the ill-starred physician, the Joint 
remarked, “ You should go home, Dr. Pope, and choose a nice 
sensible woman from amongst your Bristol people.” 

“ No, no,” he said, “I cannot leave my Nawab ; if I was to go, 
some rival would prevent my return.” 

“ Well then, you must settle down into a contented bachelor.” 

“ Noneed,” criedhe. “I can fall back on Beebee Phcebe. We 
understand each other. I told her long ago I might end with her.” 

“Who on earth is Beebee Phoebe? Your resources seem bound- 
less !” 

“ She is a widow in our city—properly Mistress Hammerdinger. 
Her husband was secretary to the Nawab, but she being a native 
Christian, the blacks call her Beebee Phoebe.” 
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“ And is she young?” 

“‘ She has been.” 

“ But not equal in beauty to the fair Terentia?” 

“She has a bungalow which is her own property, and a little 
carriage with a nice pair of Burmah ponies.” 

“ And she will make you a fond wife ?” 

“ Those Burmah ponies are very strong ; they draw the vehicle 
like a toy.” 

“You said a native Christian; well, there is nothing in our faith 
against colour.” 

But, as if not understanding, the medico went on about the 
ponies: “ Their colour is a kind of mouse colour, with black manes 
and tails—stiff manes, like blacking brushes.” 

Nothing more, it was plain, could be got out of the old delin- 
quent, and, as he had refused refreshment, the queer creature’s wish 
to depart was not opposed. 

The doctor got into his palanquin ; he was anxious to reach a 
good staging bungalow some way on. 

But the Joint’s conscience gave him a little pang ; he had listened 
to a good deal he could not approve. So, as the doctor was waving 
his farewell from the litter, his host called out, “‘ Remember what 
I said about honesty.” 

The answer returned was, “ Best policy, and so on? Yes, yes, I 
will think over the matter.” 

And in a short time a streak of dust on the horizon was all that 
remained of Dr. Pope and his travelling party. A curious instance 
of what an Englishman may become who leaves his own people and 
elects to live under the conditions of a native Court. 

But, it has been said before, all this was some years back. We 
know what improvements have taken place in native Courts, and, of 
course, the European hangers-on are of a different class from that of 
Dr. Pope. 











ELEPHANT AND CAMEL LORE. 


Two-tails is camp slang for the elephant.—/ungle Book. 


e Y Lord the Elephant” is emphatically not a personage to 

be overlooked. Even when he does not go must, and 
the British public, in one of its rather reasonless accesses of senti- 
mentality, weeps over the woes of a banished Jumbo, he is always a 
factor to be dealt with, both in reality and literature, though he came 
on the scene in Western Europe so late that he has little place in 
hagiology. Saints lived with lions, familiarly associated with wolves, 
made hackneys of bears, and were on friendly terms with stags and 
wild boars ; but the “huge earth-shaking beast” is unrepresented in the 
miscellaneous menagerie of their four-footed companions. Perhaps it 
he had been known earlier we should have selected him rather than the 
pig as the embodiment of that peculiarly exasperating form of obstinacy 
we characterise as “ pig-headedness,” for the idea was general that he 
was—very literally—not easily put down, having no joints in his 
legs. “This beast,” says Gwillim in his “ Display of Heraldry,” 
1611, “is so proud of his strength that he never bowes himselfe to 
any (neither indeed can he) ; and when hee is downe (as it is usual 
with proud great ones), he cannot rise up againe.” Another old 
English writer speaks of “ the olefawnte, that boweth not the knees.” 
In a play of 1633 an obstinate woman—let us, like Oom Paul, 
amend our phrase, and say we mean a resolute lady—is ungallantly 
described as “stubborn as an elephant’s leg—no bending in her ;” 
and Shakespeare adds his dictum, that “the elephant hath joints, 
but not for courtesy—his legs are legs for necessity, not for flexure.” 
Sir Thomas Browne, who kindly pointed out their “ Vulgar Errors ” 
to his fellow-men, asserted that the personage in question Aad joints, 
but after thus enlightening his friends promptly fell into the slough 
of mistake himself by dogmatically asserting that both elephants and 
apes could be taught to speak. The jointless theory had at least 
the merit of being venerable, for Philippe de Thaun, in his “ Livre 
des Créatures,” dedicated to la belle Alix, the second wife of our 
Henry I., circa 1121, thus speaks in his curious Norman French of 
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the beast whom Kipling’s captain happily designates a “ pachy- 
dermatous anachronism ” : 


Et Isidres nus dit, ki le elefant descrit, 

Es jambes par nature nen ad que une jointure, 
Il ne pot pas gesir quant il se volt dormir, 
Ke si cuchet estait par sei nen leverait ; 
Pur geo li stot apuier, el lui del cucher, 

U a arbre u 4 mur, idunc dort aseur. 

E le gent de la terre, ki li volent conquere, 
Li mur enfunderunt, u le arbre enciserunt ; 
Quant li elefant vendrat, ki s’i apuierat, 
La arbre u le mur carrat, e il tribucherat ; 
Issi faiterement le paruent cele gent. 


At the opening of Parliament in 1426, Cardinal Beaufort, as a 
substitute for a speech from the throne, preached a sermon before 
the baby king on the text, “Glory, honour, and peace to every man 
that worketh good,” inculcating submission to even imperfect rulers 
and proceeding to describe an ideal councillor—by whom it was 
surmised he indicated himself—as being like an elephant for three 
reasons—“ the first, that he wanted a gall; the second, that he was 
inflexible and could not bow ; and the third, that he was of a most 
sound and perfect memory.” 

“ The huge elephant, wisest of brutes,” held, as may be imagined, 
a very high place in Indian estimation. Ganasea, the Hindoo god 
of wisdom, wears his head. His stately walk was the invariable 
Eastern simile for grace and dignity ; the storm-clouds—the steeds 
of the rain-god—were likened to him, as in Keats’s lines : 

Up-piled 
The cloudy rack slow-journeying in the west 
Like herded elephants ; 


and, as the symbol of strength, was an honorary title of rulers. 
Hindoo mythology declares the earth to be supported by eight 
elephants, and the “ Ramayana,” one of the learned books of the 
Brahmins, describes the interviewing of them by a party who 
penetrated to the interior of the earth. The first four are thus 
noticed: “They descended to Patala, and there renewed their 
digging. There, O chief of men, they saw the elephant of that 
quarter of the globe, in size resembling a mountain, with distorted 
eyes, supporting with ‘his head this earth, with its mountains and 
forests, covered with various countries, and adorned with numerous 
cities. When, forthe sake of rest,O Kakootstha ! the great elephant, 
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through distress, refreshes himself by moving his head, an earthquake 
is produced. Having respectfully circumambulated this mighty 
elephant, guardian of the quarter, they, O Rama! fearing him, 
penetrated into Patala. After they had thus penetrated the east 
quarter, they opened their way to the south. Here they saw that 
great elephant Muhapudince, equal to a huge mountain, sustaining 
the earth with his head. Beholding him, they were filled with surprise ; 
and after the usual circumambulation, the sixty thousand sons of the 
great Sugura perforated the west quarter. In this these mighty ones 
saw the elephant Soumanca, of equal size. Having respectfully 
saluted him, and inquired respecting his health, these valiant men, 
digging, arrived at the north. In this quarter, O chief of Ruzhoo! 
they saw the snow-white elephant, Bancha, supporting this earth 
with his beautiful body.” Phil Robinson tells us that “ the white 
elephant—curiously enough, a ‘demoniacal’ form of the animal in 
Vedic myth—meets with only humorous reference as a monstrous 
monstrosity, though the immense dignities of this beast from time 
immemorial should perhaps have invested it with a somewhat 
mysterious dignity. Morris, however, has ‘huge elephants, snow- 
white, with gilded tusks.’ ‘The elephant,’ or ‘the lord of elephants,’ 
is a distinction proudly assumed by many rajahs; but ‘the white 
elephant,’ or ‘the lord of the white elephant,’ only by the premier 
prince of Hindostan or a sovereign. Then, too, that white elephant 
of Vedic myth who malignantly hunts the hermits up and down the 
hills of India, allowing them no leisure for meditation on their 
travels, who is the mortal enemy of Jatyas, the bird-god, the adver- 
sary in eternal conflict of the tortoise, and afterwards of Garuda, the 
eagle-deity, but whose ultimate ruin, as already foretold in legend, 
will be wrought by a sparrow—what a delightful personage he is!” 
The elephant was supposed to be a very religious animal, a belief 
shared by the Romans and alluded to by Pliny. “We find in him 
qualities which are rare enough amongst men—honesty, prudence, 
equity ; religion also, in his worship of the sun and moon. Authors 
say that in the forest of Mauritania the elephants, at the sight of 
the new moon, descend in troops to a certain river named Anelo, 
where they solemnly wash themselves, and, after having rendered 
their homage to the star, return to the woods, supporting the young 
ones that are fatigued.” When Abraha, a prince of Yemen, brought 
an army to Mecca to destroy the famous Kaaba, or oratory, which 
Abraham had built there, the elephant he rode behaved with com- 
mendable discretion. ‘ For when,” we are told, “ Abraha drew near 
to Mecca, and would have entered it, his elephant, which was a very 
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large one, and named Mahmud, refused to advance any nigher to 
the town, but knelt down whenever they attempted to force him that 
way, though he would rise and march briskly enough if they turned 
him towards any other quarter; and while matters were in this 
posture, on a sudden a large flock of birds, like swallows, came 
flying from the sea-coast, every one of which carried three stones, 
one in each foot and one in its bill; and these stones they threw 
down upon the heads of Abraha’s men, certainly killing every one 
they struck.” A curious account is given in the “ Liber Festivalis,” 
printed by Caxton in 1483, of elephants being frightened at—of all 
creatures in the world—pigs! “Then on a tyme there were many 
grete clerkes and rad of Kyng Alysaunder how on a tyme as he 
sholde have a batayle with ye kynge of Inde. And this kynge of 
Inde brought with hym many olyphauntis berynge castelles of tree on 
theyr backes, as the kynde of them is to haue armed knyghtes in the 
castell for the batayle, then he knewe Alysaunder the kynge of the 
olyphauntes that they dred no thynge more than the jarrynge of 
swyne ; wherefore he made to gader to gyder all ye swyne that 
mighte be goten, and caused them to be dryuen as by the olyphauntes 
as they myghte well here the jarrynge of the swyne, and thenne they 
made a pygge to crye, and whan the swyne herd the pygges a none 
they made a great jarrynge, and as soon as the olyphauntes herde 
that, they began to flee eche one, and keste downe the castelles and 
slewe the knyghtes that were in them, and by this meane Alysaunder 
had ye vyctory.” 

Readers of the Apocrypha will remember the self-devotion of 
Eleazar Maccabeus when Antiochus brought his “two and thirty 
elephants exercised in battle” to war against his forces. 

** And to the end they might provoke the elephants to fight they 
showed them the blood of grapes and mulberries. Moreover, they 
divided the beasts among the armies, and for every elephant they 
appointed a thousand men, armed with coats of mail and with 
helmets of brass on their heads ; and besides this, for every beast 
were ordained five hundred horsemen of the best. These were 
ready at every occasion ; wheresoever the beast was, and whither- 
soever that beast went, they went also, neither departed they from 
him. And upon the beasts there were strong towers of wood, 
which covered every one of them, and were girt fast unto 
them with devices; there were also upon every one two and 
thirty strong men that fought upon them, besides the Indian that 
ruled him. As for the remnant of the horsemen, they set them 
on this side and that side, at the two parts of the host, giving 
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them signs what to do, and being harnessed all over amidst the 
ranks. Now when the sun shone upon the shields of gold and 
brass, the mountains glittered therewith and shined like lamps of 
fire. So part of the king’s army being spread on the high moun- 
tains, and part on the valleys below, they marched on safely and in 
order. Wherefore all that heard the noise of their multitude, and 
the marching of the company, and the rattling of the harness, were 
moved, for the army was very great and mighty. Then Judas and 
his host drew near, and entered into battle, and there were slain of 
the king’s army six hundred men. Eleazar also, surnamed Savaran, 
perceiving that one of the beasts, armed with royal harness, was 
higher than all the rest, and supposing that the king was upon him, 
put himself in jeopardy, to the end he might deliver his people and 
get him a perpetual name ; wherefore he ran upon him courageously, 
through the midst of the battle, slaying on the right hand and on 
the left, so that they were divided from him on both sides. Which 
done, he crept under the elephant, and thrust him under and slew 
him ; whereupon the elephant fell down upon him, and there he 
died.” In the Third Book of the Maccabees, which is not printed 
in our English version, but is to be found in the Greek Septuagint, 
we are told that during the persecution of the Jews at Alexandria by 
Ptolemy Philopater, B.c. 210, the king, preparatory to causing them 
to be trampled to death by elephants in the hippodrome, ordered 
Hermo, their keeper, to dose them the day before with frankincense 
and undiluted wine; and the order was obeyed, and the potion 
repeated till the elephants were excited to madness ; but instead of 
trampling on the Jews, they spent their fury on the armed troops 
and guards, of whom they destroyed numbers. 
Spenser draws an unexceptionable moral at the elephant’s 

expense : 

Soone after this I saw an elephant, 

Adorned with bells and bosses gorgeouslie, 

That on his backe did beare (as batteilant) 

A gilden towre, which shone exceedinglie ; 

That he himselfe through foolish vanitie, 

Both for his rich attire and goodly forme, 

Was puffed up with passing surquedrie, 

And shortly gan all other beasts to scorne, 

Till that a little ant, a silly worme, 

Into his nosthrils creeping, so him pained, 

That, casting down his towres, he did deforme 

Both borrowed pride and native beautie stained. 


Let therefore nought that great is therein glorie, 
Sith so small thing his happiness may varie. 
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His brother-poet, who apostrophises the creature as 


O truly wise, with gentle might endowed, 
Though powerful, not destructive, 


apparently never had the pleasure of meeting, as did Kipling’s 


hero, 
A commissariat elephant who had suddenly gone must. 


Such a rencontre one would rather honour in the breach than in the 
observance ; but who would not be willing to accompany little 
Toomai in that wondrous excursion to see the Elephants’ Dance ? 
And surely the Hindoo feeling that the animals stand on a different 
level from other quadrupeds has some foundation, when we remember 
how the great African hunter tells us that, instead of turning on a 
wounded comrade, with the ordinary instinct of wild creatures, they 
have been seen to support and help a disabled mate with almost 
human tenderness and care. 


We haven’t a camelty tune of our own 
To help us trollop along, 

But every neck is a hair-trombone 
(Rtt-ta-ta-ta ! is a hair-trombonek!) 

And this is our marching song :— 
Can’t! Don’t ! Sha’n’t ! Won’t ! 

Pass it along the line ! 

Somebody’s pack has slid from his back, 
Wish it were only mine ! 

Somebody’s load has tipped off in the road— 
Cheer for a halt and a row! 

Wrrr ! Yarrh! Grr! Arrh! 

Somebody’s catching it now ! 


It is much to be feared that Tommy Atkins has hardly as high 
an appreciation as could be wished of the “ merkub elbur”—the 
ship of the desert—of whom the Koran says, “ They carry you in 
the earth as the ships bear you in the sea.” 


Wot makes the rear-guard swear so ’ard when night is drorin in, 
An’ every native follower is shiverin’ for ’is skin ? 

It ain’t the chanst of being rushed by Paythans from the “ills, 
It’s the commissariat camel puttin’ on ’is boomin’ frills ! 

O the oont ! O the oont ! O the hairy scery oont ! 

A-trippin’ over tent-ropes when we’ve got the night alarm ! 

We socks ’im with a stretcher-pole an’ ’eads ’im off in front, 

An’ when we’ve saved ’is bloomin’ life ’°e chaws our bloomin’ arm. 
«‘ The ’orse ’e knows above a bit, the bullock’s but a fool, 

The elephant’s a gentleman, the battery-mule’s a mule ; 

But the commissariat cam-u-el, when all is said and done, 

E’s a devil, an’ a ostrich, an’ a orphan child in one !” 
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And yet his history and his old-world associations are above reproach. 
Over and over again, both among Jews and Moslems, he plays an 
important part. He formed a very important item in Eastern 
wealth ; and Mahomet’s camels are well known among the faithful. 
“Al Adha,” the slit-eared, the swiftest of them all, performed the 
whole journey from Jerusalem to Mecca in four bounds, and was 
admitted into Paradise ; and Al Kaswa, his favourite, knelt at Koba, 
when the prophet fled from Mecca, on a spot now covered by a 
mosque. It is curious that the words of Scripture : “ It is easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God ”—should be almost echoed in the 
Koran : “The impious shall find the gates of heaven shut; nor 
shall he enter till a camel shall pass through the eye of a needle.” 
“With a camel,” says Phil Robinson, “‘ one of the most provoking, 
discontented animals in the world, the poets express a very pleasing 
sympathy ; and Byron, in his phrase, ‘the patient swiftness of the 
desert ship,’ sums up compendiously three of the reasons for the 
poets’ tenderness; while, if we add Thomson’s ‘patient of thirst 
and toil, son of the desert,’ we have them all four. The extreme 
patience and extraordinary swiftness are two proverbial and erroneous 
attributes of ‘the hunch-back camel,’ as Quarles (adopting Isaiah’s 
epithet) calls it ; while the voyaging of the ‘helmless dromedary’ 
(Byron) over the sandy oceans of the desert, and its supposed 
independence of wells, naturally commend it to poetical fancy.” It 
is to be feared that distance lends enchantment in the case of 
the camel’s moral qualities. One can hardly, with the most 
charitable intentions, think highly of a fellow-creature who, the 
Orientals declare, “curses its parents when it has to go uphill, and 
its Maker when it has to go down.” ‘“ Gloomy-eyed and slow,” as 
Jean Ingelow describes him, it is to be feared that “ East and 
West ”—Tommy Atkins and his Oriental brother—are not far wrong 
in their estimation of the “oont,” who poses better across the mist of 
centuries, with “the red Sahara in an angry glow” as a setting, than 
in the prosaic light of the present day. 
BARBARA CLAY FINCH, 
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BRITISH FORESTRY. 


RITISH FORESTS.—It has engaged the time andattention of 
two Committees, one a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, the other a Departmental Committee of the Board of Agriculture, 
to discover that no British forestry worthy of the name exists. This 
is hardly matter for surprise, seeing that there are no British forests. 
Forestry is not a science which can flourish apart from a field of 
practical demonstration. Given such a field, the most illiterate 
forester is more fully equipped for teaching than the most learned 
professor whose demonstration area is bounded by the walls of 
his class-room. Forestry can be taught by forests without books. 
Forestry cannot be taught by books without forests, nor can “ex- 
ample plots,” as they are called, fill their place. And we acknow- 
ledge this very unmistakably when we complete the training of our 
Indian Forest cadets in France or Germany. Now, the so-called 
Crown Forests have reverted very much to the position in which they 
were described by Manwood, ze. “certain territories of woody 
grounds and fruitful pastures privileged for wild beasts and fowls 
of forest chase and warren to rest and abide in the safe protection of 
the king for his princely delight and pleasure.” 

When the service of the navy demanded a large and continuous 
supply of oak for timber, the efforts of the surveyors were directed 
to this being forthcoming. And some sort of sequence of crops was 
necessary. The demand then, however, was for crooked timber 
suitable for the knees and curved portions of the war-vessels. To 
obtain such timber it was necessary for the trees to have ample space: 
for branching, and the consequence was that the woods had been 
so heavily thinned as to approach the conditions of commons inter- 
spersed with isolated trees or clumps, rather than what could by any 
stretch of courtesy be called forests. Sylviculture, or the science of 
growing woods systematically so as to have a full crop on the ground, 
gave place to Arboriculture, or the growing of trees, which, except for- 
the purposes above stated, did not contain marketable timber. Now 
that wooden walls have given place to armour-plated ships, to which 
the teak of Burma is found to give a more efficacious backing than: 
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the oak of England, this particular purpose has ceased to exist. The 
demand now is for long, straight timber, which is obtainable only 
from trees growing densely together. Forestry which does not effect 
this object is considered wasteful and a misuse of the ground. But 
the necessary change from the one system to the other is costly and 
lengthy. Meanwhile sea-borne supplies are poured into the country 
at a cost which freight and distance affect infinitesimally. So that the 
Crown Forests are again very much what Manwood described, with 
the exception that communal and other rights have supplemented in 
great measure the princely pleasure of the king. 

Forests that are to be scientifically managed, however, brook no 
rights, whether of people or king, within their confinese The beasts 
of chase are no less hostile to their well-being than the cattle or the 
horses of the villager. So far as the present position is concerned, 
there are no British forests, and, as a consequence, no British forestry. 
The question for consideration was, Should it be established or re- 
created? Regarding this, it may be said generally that the affirmative 
premisses for such a proposition seemed, to the lay mind at any rate, 
to be overwhelmingly strong. 

The premisses of the proposition placed before the Committee.—The 
former of these lay in the fact that wood and timber to the value of 
some 25,000,000/. sterling were annually imported from. abroad, and 
for the most part from countries which were not British possessions, 
The kind of wood principally imported was fir, in its different 
varieties, for the raising of all of which the soil and climate of Great 
Britain were pre-eminently suited. 

The latter premiss came as a supplement to the former, and was 
to be found in the fact that there was a very large proportion of the 
soil of Great Britain unoccupied by crops, 

Neither of these premisses was in a temporary or stationary 
position. On the contrary, it could safely be affirmed that it was 
progressive, and to all appearance likely to progress, Not only were 
the imports increasing, but new fields of supply were being constantly 
made available by the extension of railways, to which streams and 
lakes acted as feeders for carriage. The Trans-Siberian Railway, 
with its ice-free port of Dalny, close to Port Arthur, has tapped the 
huge belt of forest which traverses Central Asia. And the possi- 
bilities of the proposed Trans-Canada Railway are thus described : 
‘“‘ The territory to be traversed is the natural home of pulp-wood, 
and of this vegetable substance the unoccupied regions of Quebec 
and Ontario have an inexhaustible crop ready for harvesting.” ! 

1 See Fortnightly Review, March 1903. 
VOL. CCXCV. NO. 2071. Cc 
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Concomitantly with this came the increased uses to which wood and 
its products were constantly being put. And this, too, not in spite 
of, but rather in consequence of, the increased use of iron and steel. 

This is affirmed in full knowledge and entire appreciation of the 
admirable paper, on the “ Insufficiency of the Production of Timber 
in the World,” read by M. Mélard at the International Congress on 
Forestry, guorum pars fui, held at Paris in 1900. It was there 
shown by the writer, himself a Forest official, that owing to the 
decrease of forests, even in countries where the exports of wood have 
hitherto exceeded the imports, there now exist dependable reserves 
of forest in only three countries, viz. Sweden, Finland, and Canada, 
and that these reserves are absolutely insufficient. 

But that paper, in which a resolution was unanimously adopted 
that “an international understanding should be arrived at, to 
protect forests against destruction, and so to assure the security 
of wood manufacturers, and that statistics should be periodically 
published setting forth the forest resources and the consumption 
of wood in each country,” has struck the note of warning, not 
before it was required, and has aroused the attention of foreign 
governments to the conservancy and replanting of their woods. 
For such measures of reafforestation every foreign State is infinitely 
better equipped than our own. In each of them there is already an 
organised Forest Department, to whom the greater part of the forests 
officially belong. Where they are not actually their own property, 
but are in the possession of either communes or individuals, they 
are still managed under their direction and expert advice. Given, 
therefore, the necessary grant of money, there is ample room for 
expansion in forestry. 

On the other hand, the depression in the prices of grain had 
caused the raising of wheat and other cereals in Great Britain to be 
a discredited and almost ruinous enterprise. The imports of foreign 
wool had destroyed the hopes of sheep farmers, as well as of the 
proprietors, whose interests in this enterprise were inseparably inter- 
woven with those of their tenants, seeing that they are bound, at the 
expiry of a lease, to take over the sheep, not at their market but at 
their acclimatised value, words of very debatable and conflicting 
meaning. There was thus a large area of land, which could not be 
said to have merely a “ prairie ” value, set free for such an enterprise as 
planting. Andas this land came in the middle of the cultivated area, 
its occupancy by wood, even if that wood did not return a farthing 
of profit, seemed not only advisable, but necessary in self-defence. 

Further considerations.—To what may be called the two direct 
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premisses came in support economic considerations which were in 
themselves sufficiently weighty. The rural population was flocking 
into the towns, and, finding there no congenial or wonted employment, 
passed rapidly into the category of the “ unemployed,” and swelled 
the legitimate rates of the already overburdened taxpayers. Districts 
at one time the happy hunting-ground of the recruiting sergeant, no 
longer yielded their quota of men for the army, and the less able- 
bodied product of the towns took their place. The newly imposed 
death and succession duties practically destroyed any plan of re- 
munerative enterprise by way of permanent improvement upon 
landed estates. There was thus no prospect of rural employment 
becoming available. With this there were always present to the 
thoughtful mind the possibilities of war and the stoppage of all 
sea-borne supplies. To any Committee there seemed to be a plain 
issue from the premisses above stated, if in no other direction, in the 
regular and all-the-year-round employment given by the operations. 
of forestry, which roughly absorbs fifty men for every thousand acres. 
To.a Committee composed of agricultural members the solution 
appeared peculiarly easy. In any case it was eminently a question: 
to be either shelved altogether or resolutely tackled. The via media 
was not the safest. It was, indeed, out of court, absolutely. 

Forestry in its relation to agriculture.— Agriculture is our premier 
industry. By this we mean, if we mean anything at all, that it 
should be the first object of our care. Over it, as its titular head,. 
we have a Cabinet Minister, who is assisted by a Board, in which he- 
has at his command the expert intelligence of the country. It is, 
therefore, the more surprising that when the opportunity occurred of 
strengthening the position of their particular charge, it was not seized: 
with fitting vigour. 

It is no overstrained aphorism, as a well-known French writer: 
phrases it, to say that “countries rich in agriculture and in industries. 
are at the same time rich in forests. Poor countries, which have neither: 
agriculture nor industries, have also lost their forests. The Forest 
Chart can, up to a certain point, indicate to us the prosperity of each 
country. A wooded country is a prosperous country. A country 
deprived of its woods is a poor country. There are few exceptions 
to this rule.” 

And it is a simple fact that when lands are exhausted by 
agricultural crops, their occupancy by woods, which not only keep 
down weeds and rank growth, but fertilise the soil, is not only 
advantageous but is necessary for the well-being of the soil. More 
especially is this the case in our own country. In the times of our 
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great European wars—those of the Peninsula and of the Crimea— 
many woodlands were grubbed up to make room for the extension of 
wheat, the price of which was temporarily, but only temporarily, 
inflated. Putting aside for the moment the question of direct pecuniary 
profit, the balance which ought always to exist between clothed and 
open lands was adversely disturbed. Pastures formerly sheltered by the 
surrounding woods were thrown open to the cutting blasts of spring 
and of autumn. They were flooded in rainy seasons, and burnt up 
in dry ones. They were no longer tenable by either sheep or cattle. 

And when the prices of corn fell, as they did fall with amazing 
rapidity, to their normal level, the newly created arable thus pressed 
into unwonted and unnatural service ceased to pay the cost of 
cultivation. Gladly would owners have again seen their arable 
covered with woodland. 

Here it must be confessed that if the value of agriculture and 
forestry rises together, so also does it fall in a similar ratio: the 
hop industry, for example, is ruined, or partially ruined, by foreign 
competition, and simultaneously the demand for poles, the most 
easily raised and the most remunerative of our woodland products, 
ceases to exist. The difference, however, and it is an important one, 
is that poles are not the only product of the woods. The saplings 
which furnish them become trees of timber value if left to 
mature. And they assist in the beneficent and useful work of 
regenerating and sheltering the soil. In some countries in Europe 
they are even -placed in the ordinary rotation of crops. The culti- 
vation of the maritime pine, Pinus Pinaster, in the Landes is an 
enterprise not yet fifty years old, for it was not till after the Paris 
Exhibition of 1855 that it was seriously entered into. To-day the 
district is celebrated not only for a special breed of cattle, which was 
originally imported from Brittany, but for the excellence of its vines, 
which rival those of the Gironde. 

It may be said that this was a government undertaking. In 
reality it was a joint enterprise entered into by the Government, the 
Communes, and the private proprietors. Here is the example of a 
private individual whom the writer has personally visited. 

Mr. X., a retired Anglo-Indian, obtained land for planting 
operations in France in 1870-1. His work was temporarily sus- 
pended by the Franco-German war, owing to the inroads of the 
Uhlans. But it was afterwards resumed, and to-day he has large 
and thriving plantations, with a forest nursery of wide reputation. 
The land in his neighbourhood has so benefited by his own and 
similar undertakings that the district, formerly almost a desert, is 
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now one of the most attractive of the country, as well for residence 
as for sport, and the Order of Merit for Agriculture has been deservedly 
bestowed upon the pioneer planter. 

There is no reason why both government and private proprietors 
should not in their respective spheres achieve similar results in this 
country. But they must work seriously as well as in unison. 

The recommendations of the Committees.—It cannot be said that 
the recommendations of either of the Committees above mentioned 
convey to the uninitiated the idea of seriousness. Possibly this has 
been nipped in the bud by the fear of the Treasury. They appear 
to have been framed to suit the conscience of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his strict custody of the public money. 

Briefly, they amount on the part of the Government to the 
expenditure of £50,000 of capital in the formation of a demonstration 
area or model forest, and on the part of the proprietor to guarantee- 
ing the interest on the above sum, in consideration of its possible 
usefulness to himself. The model forest contains, or will contain, 
some 1,900 acres ; and as it is intended to illustrate the working of 
forestry on a revolution of 100 years, the annual cutting area will 
be 19 acres. This is to be our first line of defence against the 
foreign invasion of 425,000,000, the money value of our imported 
wood and timber ! 

The second or inner line, which is to be provided by the pro- 
prietor, can only be set forth by illustration. Assuming that, with the 
working of this model forest as his guide, he also apportions 1,900 
acres of his estate for forestry, his first expense will be the capital 
value of this land, which can of course bring in no other rental. 


Take its annual value at only 5s. per acre, and multiply 





this by 25 years’ purchase . , ‘ . 11,875 

Cost of planting, draining, roads, fences, &c., say at £4 
peracre . , : ; ' ° ‘ - 7,600 
419,475 


roughly some £ 20,000. 

Here perhaps a little explanation is necessary, for the above are 
not either arbitrary or haphazard figures. 

First as to the area, which is perhaps the smallest possible. If 
less is taken, the cost of planting, placed here at only £4, will be 
proportionately greater. 

Then as to theannual value. If the land taken be worthless, or if 
only prairie value, its usefulness for growing trees, and the facilities 
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for their transport when grown, will be proportionately lessened. 


Indeed, if the government outlay be placed at £50,000, the pro- © 


prietor’s outlay is very modestly placed at £20,000. 

This sum then, at least, is to be locked up for 25 years, during 
which the planter can expect little or no return. On the contrary, 
he has to add to it compound interest, rates and taxes (fortunate if 
they are not doubled for sporting maintenance), payment of forester 
and woodman, provision by insurance, if that be possible, against 
losses by fire, flood, and winter storms. 

To all these must now be added the death and succession duties, 
and, if there is only one payment of them within the period above 
mentioned, the estate may be considered to be lightly mulcted. 
Even for one payment, however, ready money is required, and the 
temptation to raise this by the cutting of some of the immature 
trees may be overwhelmingly pressing. 

In the above forecast the singular number, z.e. the private pro- 
prietor, has been used. Co-operation demands an absolute com- 
munity of interests and identity of circumstances which are not likely 
to be found for so continuous a period as twenty-five years on 
neighbouring estates, so as to ensure unity of policy. That the 
returns after this interval are likely not to be only adequate but 
handsome does not affect the existing position. 

The policy of permitting what amount to penal conditions to 
exist on such permanent improvements as planting, without present or 
prospective amelioration, hardly requires condemnation. It would 
appear to bean elementary axiom of statecraft to encourage, and not 
to extinguish, a struggling industry which cannot in its nature pay at 
the beginning of its history. The foundations of the Great Nile 
Barrage, afterwards repaired by our engineers, were found to be defec- 
tive, owing to the fact that the native engineer was ordered, under 
pain of the bastinado, to finish so many courses per mensem. 
Whether such faulty construction, or no construction at all, is the 
greater folly, our next great national emergency, which may not be 
long in coming, will determine. Then we are told we shall have 
ample warning, so as to enable us to buy what we may require. 
Even that course is intelligible, and possibly soothing. What is 
neither intelligible nor soothing is the creation of a model forest 
which no one can take as a model unless he is a millionaire with a 
self-imposed mission, or a philanthropist with ample means to gratify 
his philanthropy. 

GEORGE CADELL, 
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CRABBE. 


EORGE CRABBE was born at Aldborough in Suffolk on 

Christmas Eve, 1754. He was of mean extraction ; his son 

says so, plainly. In these days of fictitious pedigrees, in these days 

when everybody’s ancestors seem to have come over with the 

Conqueror or gone on a crusade, it is a positive relief to find one 
man left with no pedigree at all. 

Old Mr. Crabbe was a warehouse-keeper and pot-house politician, 
who drank hard, and never rose higher than “ saltmaster” on Slaugh- 
den Quay, where the boy-poet helped, much against his will, to pile 
kegs of fish and firkins of butter. One of the old man’s sons was 
master of a slaver. The slaves, tormented past all patience, rose against 
and slew him. Another son, too, ran off to sea, was captured by 
the Spaniards and settled in Mexico, where he married and grew 
rich. The Spaniards taxed him with Protestantism ; on which he 
absconded, leaving wife and family to fend for themselves. 

When still quite small, young Crabbe was boarded out at a 
mean school on the borders of Norfolk. For playing at soldiers, he 
and some other boys were thrust into an empty dog-kennel. So 
tight was the fit, that Crabbe, who lay at the far end, was half 
stifled. He bit the boy in front, that boy bit the next, and so on, 
till the whole bitten pack gave tongue, like hounds in full cry. 
Their cries brought help and liberation ; but none too soon, for 
Crabbe was all but gone. Leaving school early, he tried his hand as 
“surgeon’s apprentice,” and narrowly escaped being haled before 
the bench as a resurrectionist. The body of a dead child had been 
unearthed in his closet, and the woman with whom he lodged swore 
it was hers, which she had buried a week back. Luckily for 
Crabbe, he had means to show it was come by honestly, for pur- 
poses of experimental dissection. 

Finding he had no steadiness of either nerve or hand, he soon 
forsook the trade of sawdones, and fell back for a season on his 
native place, idling away his time in botanical rambles. A love and 
knowledge of plants stuck to him through life, and about the year 
1785 he wrote an “ Essay on Botany in English.” Mr. Davies, vice- 
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master of Trinity College, Cambridge, was so disgusted at the idea 
of a scientific treatise in the vulgar tongue, that he persuaded the 
author to make a bonfire of his manuscript. Crabbe was vexed at 
this later on, as well he might be; for he had become a fair 
botanist, and was, indeed, first finder of several hitherto unknown 
things—among others, Z7rifolium suffocatum. 

Sick of piling fish and butter on the shelves of his drunken 
father’s store at Slaughden Quay, he staked his little all on literature, 
and set out for London to try his luck, sailing in a hoy, with three 
guineas in his pocket. 

In London he devoted himself steadily to verse-making, submit- 
ting his effusions to the criticism of Bonnycastle—of “ Bonnycastle’s 
Algebra” —to whom, by-the-by, Crabbe’s contemporary Cowper, ere 
he came under the lash of the pitiless Newton, also submitted one of 
his earliest pieces. 

Nothing, however, came of Crabbe’s venture ; the publishers 
wouldn’t have his verses at any price. 

He was soon reduced to the lowest pitch of poverty and despair, 
and had to pawn his clothes. 

A barber, whose garret he shared, recounted for his benefit the 
story of Chatterton, and indeed from a Chattertonian fate only his 
strong sense of religion preserved our future poet. 

All through those darkest hours he kept a journal—a simple, un- 
affected, boyish record of his daily doings—for the girl he had left 
behind him in Suffolk. One day he tells how he had spent seven 
farthings on a pint of stout. Another, for her edification, he tran- 
scribes a sermon which had struck him, a sermon on the not too 
cheerful text, “For many are called, but few chosen.” On a third, 
he mentions that after an hour’s chaffer he had purchased at a 
bookstall three octavo volumes of Dryden for three-and-sixpence. 
Perhaps in one of those volumes he may have seen— 


Heaven has to all allotted, soon or late, 
Some lucky revolution of his fate. 


Anyhow, help now stood at the door. Edmund Burke took him 
by the hand, carried him off to Beaconsfield, and treated him as a 
son. Finding the young man hada mind to take orders, he prevailed 
on the Bishop of Norwich to ordain him as a “literate.” His first 
curacy was that of his birthplace, Aldborough. The natives looked 
askance at their fellow-townsman in his new dress, and spread evil 
reports of laxity of morals. Also, it was bruited about that he had 
been seen on the pulpit stair of Mr. Whitefield’s meeting-house. 
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These calumnies made his stay at Aldborough irksome to him, and 
it lasted for but a few uneasy months. 

Appointed chaplain to the Duke of Rutland, he now went to 
reside at Belvoir ; making occasional visits to London, and occupy- 
ing rooms vacated by a brother clergyman, hanged for murder. 

Chancing, on one of these excursions, to come across Lord 
Thurlow, the Chancellor cried, ‘‘ By God ! he is as like Parson Adams 
as twelve to a dozen,” and forthwith gave him the livings of Frome 
St. Quintin and Evershot in Dorsetshire. 

In December 1783, being now in his thirtieth year, Crabbe 
married the girl he had long courted and coveted, and for whom he had 
kept his “ Journal to Mira.” Like the general run of poets’ wives, 
she was not a brilliant success, being indeed but a poor weak 
creature, and, for long before her end came, a confirmed invalid. 

The curacy of Stathern, not far from Belvoir, falling in his way, 
Crabbe, soon after his marriage, transferred himself and his bride 
from the castle to the parsonage, and spent four years there, botanis- 
ing and begetting a family. 

At the end of that time he managed to obtain the livings of 
Muston in Leicestershire and Allington in Lincolnshire. There 
was some little trouble in getting them for him. The Chancellor, in 
whose gift they lay, had growled, “By God! I will not do this for 
any man in England.” But what he would not do for a man, he 
did for a woman. The fascinating Duchess of Rutland poured oil 
on the waters of his wrath ; and after much ado Crabbe got his two 
livings, and shifted his quarters from Stathern to Muston. 

In 1792 he left Muston, and set up as a squireen at Parham in 
Suffolk, adding to his already long list of sinecures Sweffling and 
Great Glemham. 

About the year 1799 the bishops began to clamour unpleasantly 
against pluralists and non-resident clergy ; and Crabbe was ordered 
to betake himself to one or other of those many parishes of which 
he had nominal charge. It was by no means an easy matter to decide 
which of the lot he should fix on ; and Mr. Dudley North got the 
Bishop of Lincoln (Pitt’s old tutor) to grant four years of grace, in 
which to think the matter well over. After thinking the matter well 
over during those four years of grace, our divine pitched on Muston, 
and lived there with a dying wife from 1805 to 1814. 

In that year, and now a widower, he was presented to the rectory 
of Trowbridge in Wiltshire ; but finding the stipend not quite up to 
the mark, he got the young Duke of Rutland to throw in the 
incumbency of Croxton. 
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By this time our poet was well advanced beyond middle age, and 
made up his mind to rest content with the share of luck that had 
fallen to his lot. He was aware, he says, that no parson, wanting 
the advantage of a college career, might hope for higher preferment.' 
Hence, he now settled down quietly at. Trowbridge for the remnant 
of his days. 

After eighteen years of plodding parish work, enlivened by visits 
to his fine friends in town and country, the old poet faced his end 
’ with fortitude and pious resignation. Fondly tended by two clerical 
sons, he entered into rest February 3, 1832, in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age. 

Such is a brief outline of Crabbe’s life, abstracted from his son’s 
biography of him—a life passed, like the lives of most poets, without 
great adventure or much movement. He was present, it is true, at 
the burning of Newgate, and fifty years later was an eye-witness of 
the Bristol riots. But, with those two exceptions, there was little of 
stir to mark for him the flight of time. The din and bray of battles, 
the bloody story of the guillotine reached him only from afar, in the 
columns of some weekly despatch or newspaper. 

A Whig in politics, he dabbled but little in affairs of State or the 
contests of party, while for theological squabbles he ever showed 
a strong distaste. Sober and unenthusiastic in the main, he was 
nevertheless a stout Churchman, taking in high dudgeon the 
incursions of dissent into the several parishes of which he had 
charge, and expostulating loudly. 

With a conscience free from stain of mortal sin, some few venial 
faults beset him through life, keeping their hold of him to the last. To 
say nothing of a curt petulance in dispute, and a not unpardonable 
strain of vanity, love of money—the love of it growing, as the money 
itself grew—was the most unpleasing trait in his character. He 
seems to have laid to heart Johnson’s monstrous saying that “no 
man but a blockhead ever wrote except for money” ; and to have 
acted on another saying of that “respectable Hottentot” equally 
monstrous, that there are “few ways in which a man can be more 
innocently employed than in getting money.” 

In all business transactions he loved to have two strings to his 
bow. A hankering after good bargains cost him dear at times; and 
in negotiating the sale of his last: manuscript, “Tales of the Hall,” 
he was saved from falling between two stools only by the joint 
exertions of Samuel Rogers and Tom Moore. However, if greedy 


? He seems to have overlooked the author of the ‘‘ Divine Legation of 
Moses.” 
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in getting, he was liberal in giving. What he raked in eagerly with 
one hand, he dealt out lavishly with the other : 


His little nameless unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love 


are doubtless registered in heaven; for from him the poor and 
needy never went empty away. Unhappily, in his gifts he made no 
distinction between good and bad: thus, he was too often the 
victim of gross imposition. ‘God forgive them—I do,” was his 
mild remark when such imposition was brought to his notice. 

He was remarkable for simplicity of mind and manner—not 
an ornate or trained simplicity, but one inherent in his disposition, 
and probably congenital. 

Once, when staying with the Hoares, a lady—Joanna Baillie— 
sent him a blackcock, and in her note said, “‘ Have a look at the 
pretty bird.” He looked it well over, and was at his wits’ end to 
know what he should do with it. To have so pretty a present 
cooked might savour of disrespect to the donor, he thought ; so he 
had it stuffed and put in a glass case ! 

He was utterly unspoiled by his rise in the social scale and the 
caresses of those fine folk with whom, during his closing years, he 
came in constant contact. Detraction and envy—two besetting sins 
of the low-born—found no room for lodgment in the generous soul 
of Crabbe. At the tables of the great he knew his place, and kept 
it. Neither insolence nor familiarity could he abide, curiosity was 
insupportable, from a “ quid-agis-dulcissime-rerum ” man he shrank 
as from a pestilence. 

Though but a poor talker, he was not to be put down when in 
the right ; and, indeed, as a youngster, had held his ground against 
the “stupendous ” Johnson himself. 

To charge a man with scribbling is injurious and rude. There 
is scarce any charge he bears with less patience ; and Gibbon, as we 
know, was highly resentful of his king’s ill-judged “Eh ! What, what ! 
Scribble, scribble, scribble !” But of being a desperate scribbler, not 
his warmest apologist may acquit the poet Crabbe. Even to the last 
it was his wont to turn out so many lines a day. The tools of his 
trade he kept bright and burnished. In the field, notebook and 
pencil were ever in his hand ; in the house, pen and paper ever on 
the table. Thus it came about that at times the accumulation of 
manuscripts was too great to be borne, and a bonfire was decreed. 
As years slid by these fires grew more frequent, and their days of 
observance were hailed by the household with glee. 
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The kitchen chimney not sufficing for the sacrifice, Crabbe was 
publicly burnt in his own backyard ; children capering wildly round 
their father’s expiring flame, or rekindling his smouldering ashes 
with shrieks of unfilial joy. 

To give an account, however brief, of his numerous works 
would make this paper run to an exorbitant length. To appreciate 
his genius, Crabbe’s works must be taken im extfenso; for our 
author is not one that lends himself readily to the compilation of 
‘* Beauties” and “ Elegant Extracts.” For my part, I cannot call to 
mind a single line which, torn from the context and standing by 
itself, has deserved to pass into currency. 

Crabbe’s chief works—taken in their order of appearance—are 
“The Library,” “The Village,” “The Newspaper,” “The Parish 
Register,” “The Borough,” and “ Tales of the Hall.” 

Of these, “The Parish Register” and “The Borough” were 
perhaps the most admired in their day. The pretty tale of Phoebe 
Dawson, in the second part of the former piece, solaced C. J. Fox 
in the languor of his long last hours. 

“The Borough ” abounds in beauties : the description of a sea- 
storm is admirably contrived and carried out—force of expression 
matching accuracy of description, and the grandeur of the verse 
rising to the grandeur of the theme. A sudden gleam of moonshine 
bursting on the watery waste is finely painted— 


From parted clouds the moon her radiance throws 
On the wild waves, and all the danger shows ; 
But shows them beaming in her shining vest, 
Terrific splendour ! gloom in glory dress’d ! 

This for a moment, and then clouds again 

Hide every beam, and fear and darkness reign. 


And again, what can be better in its way than this portrait of a 
harmless vicar ? 


Few now remember when the mild young man, 
Ruddy and fair, his Sunday work began ; 

Few live to speak of that soft soothing look 
He cast around, as he prepared his book. 
Mild were his doctrines, and not one discourse 
But gain’d in softness what it lost in force : 
Kind his opinions ; he would not receive 

An ill report, nor evil act believe. 

He ever aim’d to please ; and to offend 

Was ever cautious ; for he sought a friend ; 
Yet for the friendship never much would pay, 
Content to bow, be silent, and obey, 

And by a soothing suff’rance find his way. 
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“‘ An admirable sketch,” says Jeffrey, “of what must be very difficult 
to draw : a good, easy man with no character at all.” 

As an author, Crabbe is commonly placed among the satirists ; 
but his satire is never marred by venom or truculence. His vein is 
epicurean rather than cynical. He deals mainly with village life 
and affairs; not meddling, like his predecessors, with the foibles 
and follies of the great. He paints his villagers as he found them, 
not as he wished them to be. The sot, the harlot, and the rake 
stand out in their true colours. Hence it comes to pass that in 
many a canvas of Crabbe’s the lights are low and far between, the 
shadows dark and heavy. 

His descriptions of natural scenery are good, as far as they go, 
and always faithful. But it is not his way to babble o’ green fields : 
a tour in search of the picturesque is quite out of his line. 

For the sterner aspects of Nature he seems to have cared not a 
fig. Mountains he barely mentions ; perhaps, with the exception of 
Arthur’s Seat, he never came across one, for, in the matter of travel, 
he stands scarcely ahead of Cowper or Dryden. 

The dead levels of East Anglia he paints with a relish; on the 
mud flats of his native Aldborough he is thoroughly at home. 


Here samphire banks and saltwort bound the flood, 
There stakes and seaweeds withering on the mud ; 
And higher up a ridge of all things base, 

Which some strong tide has roll’d upon the place. 


Crabbe’s verse is wanting in the high polish of his master, Pope ; 
and the careful reader may stumble here and there on a halting 
line ; which, in an author whose pen was so prolific, is matter of no 
great wonder. 

The current of his theme flows smoothly along. There are none 
of those jerky and distracting breaks, none of those uncouth and 
inconsequent transitions so much in vogue to-day, and which jar 
like tunes out of time, or notes struck wrong. 

His sense is always plain and clear ; an unhappy use of opium 
not leading, as with De Quincey, Coleridge, and (in less measure) 
Keats, to morbid rhapsodies, helpless self-reproach, and paralysis of 
will, What he set himself to do, that he did—did strenuously, and 
with nerves unshaken. 

All throughout he keeps the even tenor of his way, neither 
rising to the subiime nor falling to the ridiculous. He never 
attempts to express the inexpressible, hence never lapses into 
absurdity. He never scoffs, he never sneers ; but looks with an eye 
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of pity on all things piteous. To bathos he never sinks ; no such 
line as Milton’s horrible 


A thousand diverted angels Jackey her, 
or Dryden’s still more horrible 
Of Paradise manured, and till’d by hands divine, 


astounds the student of Crabbe. 

Moreover, he is never extravagant or coarse ; no ribaldry of wit, 
no gross humours besmirch the purity of his clean page. 

“There is nothing in these pages,” says our author in a preface, 
“which has the mischievous effect of confounding truth and error, or 
confusing our ideas of right and wrong.” He speaks the plain truth ; 
he arrogates to himself no more of credit than is fairly his due, no 
more than his pages warrant. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his last lucid intervals, would have but two 
books read at his bedside, “‘ his Bible and his Crabbe.” 

Taken as a whole, Crabbe’s poetry, it must be admitted, is 
wanting in poetic fire ; a want which, though fatal to an epic, may 
be borne with in an eclogue or a pastoral. 

Not his warmest admirers claim for their idol that he should sit 
among the greater gods on the top of the mount. They are content 
that he has place on a lower slope—a slope where pilgrims, bound 
for the awful summit, may halt awhile and pay a short devotion. 

To come to a conclusion. The works of Crabbe, long held in 
high repute, now stand untouched on some high dusty shelf ; nor is 
it likely that this generation will see their day of popularity come 
round. 

On such as clap and cheer at the rockets of an ecstatic Kipling, 
or dive for pearls in the troubled waters of a Browning, the pure 
English and clear sobriety of an eighteenth-century poet are apt to 
fall a trifle flat. But for those simple souls, those children of 
Nature, who pine for a natural diet, what better fare, what dish 
more wholesome or easier of digestion can be provided than the 
works of him whose life is sketched above ? 


Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 


J. LAWSON. 
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FIESOLE. 


I know a mount, the gracious sun perceives 
First, when he visits, last too, when he leaves 
The world; ... 
O Angel of the East, one, one gold look 
Across the waters to this twilight nook, 
The far sad waters, Angel, to this nook. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


HERE is no fairer scene on earth than that which meets the 
dazzled eye from the terraces of the Monastery of San 
Girolamo, on the mountainside of Fiesole. One thousand feet 
below lies the Val d’ Arno, through which the broad waters of the 
Arno roll ; and in the centre of the valley the city of Florence, “of 
fairest Italy the fairest gem,” rests in a setting of hills which are as 
thick with human habitations as with vineyards and oliveyards. 
Well did Shelley call Florence “the smokeless city.” No veil of 
smoke comes between us and the spires and domes, towers‘and 
campaniles, far too numerous to be all mentioned. The mighty 
Duomo, Santa Maria del Fiore, rises in the centre, and keeping watch 
over her and the venerable Baptistery of San Giovanni stands the lily 
in marble, Giotto’s Campanile. There are, amongst many others, the 
spires of Santa Croce, Santo Spirito, Santa Maria Novella, and the 
Badia ; the domes of San Lorenzo and San Frediano, and the tower 
of the Palazzo Vecchio. On the hills beyond can be discerned 
Bellosguardo, San Giorgio, San Miniato, and Santa Margherita ai 
Montici-Arcetri, “sung of old for its green vine” and its “Star 
Tower of Galileo,” and the monastery of the Certosa; on the left 
appears Vallombrosa, and near Fiesole is the white mountain town 
of Settignano, where Michael Angelo was put out to nurse and 
Desiderio the sculptor was born, and the village church of San Mar- 
tino a Mensola, where the body of Sant’ Andrea di Scozia lies uncor- 
rupt beneath the altar. 
On the right is Monte Morello, and immediately below are the 
Badia or Abbey of Fiesole and the Monastery of San Domenico, 
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where Sant’ Antonino and Fra Angelico first offered themselves to 
the Religious Life. 

As one gazes down, not even the distant rush of the train speed- 
ing south to Rome or north to Bologna, nor the whir of the electric 
tram can dispel the illusion that one is living in a far-off age, 
and the thought of that “picciola citta di Firenze,” ' for which 
Dante yearned, when she kept within the circle of her earliest walls, 
and said her Terce and Nones, and when her women sat quietly 
at home, and over the distaff told tales “ de’ Troiani, di Fiesole, 
e di Roma,”? is constantly present. And it is that Fiesole which 
they talked about, that little mountain city of the great Etruscan 
walls, of the Tuscan Romanesque cathedral, and of San Girolamo, 
we would talk about also. 

Very ambitious and picturesque are the myths and legends 
encompassing the earliest records of Fiesole. Fiesole or F@sul@ is, 
says the visionary genealogist and enthusiastic if uncritical explorer, 
the oldest city in the world. Built by no mere man, her mighty 
battlements were the handiwork of Atlas, the son of the Titans, 
brother of Prometheus, father of the Pleiades and the Hyades, the 
presumptuous immortal who stormed the heavens, and who chose the 
city he had founded on a rock as the tomb of one of his celestial 
daughters. Without according to Fiesole the distinction of unap- 
proachable antiquity or the glory of an unearthly architect, we 
acknowledge that the little mountain city is indeed white with that 
exceeding old age, with that fulness of years which Pliny says “in 
man is venerable, in cities sacred,” and that, although erected by 
human hands, the interests surrounding her beautiful history, from 
the far-distant day of her birth until the present, mingle the human 
and the divine. 

As an Etruscan city, a city of martyrs in the first days of 
Christianity, a field for the labours of the saints of ancient Ireland, 
a home within whose shadow medizval saints were nourished and 
medizeval poets and painters sought inspiration, beneath whose vines 
gifted men and women gathered in the summer residence of one of 
the greatest of the merchant princes of Florence, and as a home 
which in the twentieth century has lost none of its charm, we propose 
briefly to contemplate Fiesole. 

Ten hundred and ninety years before Christ, and four hundred 
and thirty-four years before the historic shepherds descended from 
their native volcanic hills to the banks of the Tiber and erected the 


1 Jstorie Fiorentine di Giovanni Villani, vol. i. p. 148. 
2 Paradiso, cant. xv. ver. 97, 120, 124. 
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rude huts and ramparts which marked the site of the future Mistress 
of the World, the foundations of Fiesole were laid by the Etruscans, 
and the home of “ the tribe on the rock” was numbered amongst 
the cities of Etruria—not one of the twelve great dynasties, but a 
city of dignity and of singular religious renown. 

The very name of Etruria suggests mystery, and the Etruscans 
have been called “the unsolved problem of ancient ethnography.” ! 
The belief of many scholars is that the aborigines of Italy and the 
Pelasgi were conquered by a race called by the Greeks Tyrrheni, 
by the Romans Etrusci, or Tusci, and by themselves Rasena. But 
who were the Rasena, and whence came they? Their origin has 
been variously assigned to the Greeks, the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, 


' the Canaanites, the Libyans, the Cantabrians or Basques, the Celts, 


and lastly to the Shepherd Kings of Egypt. Whence they came, 
and by whatever names they were known, certain it is that the 
strangers peopled that region called Etruria proper, which com- 
prehended a great part of the land of Italy, being bounded on the 
north by the Apennines, on the east by the Tiber, and on the west 
and the south by the Mediterranean. It is also certain that their 
first leader was Tarchun, who established the twelve great cities or 
dynasties of Etruria: Veii, Tarquinii, Cre, Clusium, Cortona, 
Perusia, Vulci, Volsinii, Velutonia, Volaterre, Arretium, and the 
twelfth either Rusellz, Falerii, or Populonia 

The antiquary who gropes about in the earliest ages of Christianity 
has often to pause bewildered in the darkness, and awed by the 
silence of the immemorial past. But if for the Christian investi- 
gator “ the awful faces of other times” are silent, and “the corridors 
of time” are dark, what shall be said of the silence of the centuries 
before the Christian era, and of their darkness before the Light 
to lighten the Gentiles had dawned upon the world? Yet the 
student knows that even this great silence is not unbroken, while 
to the darkness of the buried past a marvellous amount of light 
has already penetrated. 

It is not that literary remains afford their guidance. The 
Etruscans were indeed a highly cultured and a literary people, and 
they possessed “histories, poems, dramas, and works of augury and 
divination.” Of their libraries not one scroll remains, and to guide 
us through their language we have found no Rosetta Stone, for all 
our knowledge of it is derived from some 5,000 inscriptions, con- 
sisting chiefly of proper names. In their despair over the language 
of Etruria, scholars have contended on fruitless battlefields that it 

1 The Etruscans ; were they Celts? p. 11. John Fraser. 
VOL. CCXCV. NO. 2071. D 
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was either Sanscrit, Celtic, Scandinavian, Old German, Sclavonic, 
Rhzto-Roman, Armenian, Chinese, Ugric, or Turanian. 

It is not from books that we have learnt about this mysterious 
nation. Her history is “written on the mighty walls of her cities, on 
her roads, her sewers, her tunnels, but above all in her sepulchres : 
it is to be read on graven rocks and on the painted walls of tombs ; 
on sarcophagi and cinerary urns, on vases and goblets, on mirrors 
and a thousand efcefera of personal adornment and of domestic and 
warlike furniture.” ‘‘We can now enter into the inner life of the 
Etruscans almost as fully as if they were living and moving before 
us, instead of having been extinct as a nation for more than two 
thousand years. We can follow them from the cradle to the tomb— 
we see them in their national costume, varied according to age, sex, 
rank, and office—we learn . . . their fashions, their toilet-—we even 
become acquainted with their peculiar physiognomy, their individual 
names and family relationships—we know what houses they in- 
habited, what furniture they used—we behold the princes in the 
council-chamber, the augur or priest at the altar or in solemn 
procession, the warrior on the battle-field or returning home in 
triumph, the judge on the bench, the artisan at his handicraft, the 
husbandman at the plough, the slave at his daily toil ; we see them 
in the bosom of their families and at the festive board, reclining 
luxuriously amid the strains of music and the time-beating feet of 
dancers—at their favourite games and sports, encountering the wild 
boar, or looking on at the race; we behold them stretched on the 
death-bed, the last rites performed by mourning relatives the funeral 
procession, their bodies laid in the tomb and the solemn festivals held 
in their honour. Nor even here do we lose sight of them, but follow 
their souls to the unseen world—perceive them in the hands of good 
or evil spirits, conducted to the judgment seat, and in the enjoy- 
ment of bliss or suffering the punishment of the damned.” ! 

We know enough to recall the daily life of “the tribe on the 
rock” at Fiesole as well as of many another Etruscan city, even 
though sadly conscious of the separation made by the lapse of time, 
for we are 2,000 years late for the feast ; the homes and hearths of 
Etruria have been long deserted, the busy heads and hands have 
ceased to toil and the time-beating feet to dance, and the augur has 
long since passed within that veil he so vainly strove to rend on 
earth. We know enough to be aware of a certain sense of awe and 
veneration at the greatness of the mysterious people. For in all 

1 The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. Introd. pp. xxii, xxiii, George 
Dennis. 
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that has been bequeathed to us, the genius of the architects of the 
Capitol, the Cloaca Maxima, and the Servian Wall is witnessed to ; we 
find indications of the splendours of the Tarquinian kings of Rome, 
and can trace the origin of many a custom which Rome received 
from the nation she absorbed and conquered, and which perpetually 
leavened her social, political, and military life. Above all, we know 
that the ancient Etruscan was, according to his lights, extremely 
religious, and that his religion was the leading element of the daily 
life. The utter nothingness in itself of this poor existence on earth 
was deeply impressed upon him, and an eternal existence was ever 
before hiseyes, There are frequent representations in the sepulchres 
of death-bed scenes and bitter partings—the steeds stand saddled 
and bridled, ready to take the traveller to that bourne whence he 
shall never return—but there are as frequent glimpses of his “life 
of the world to come ”—such as it was. Such as it was !—not the 
possession of God, not the Beatific Vision—but the “ dreary 
theme” :— 

A cloudless sun that softly shines, 

Bright maidens and unfailing vines, 

The warrior’s pride, the hunter’s mirth— 

Poor fragments all of this low earth. 


Over this paradise presided a multitude. of gods and goddesses. 
There were the three great deities who had each a temple in the 
Etruscan cities: Zinta, the supreme god, analogous to the Jupiter 
of the Romans, the Zeus of the Greeks, who wielded the thunderbolt ; 
Cupra, who answered to Juno, and J@enra to Pallas Athene. Besides 
these there were many other deities: there were the senators of the 
gods, the Nonsensiles, who also wielded thunderbolts, the awful 
Shrouded Gods, enveloped in gloom and mystery, who ruled both 
gods and men ; there were the infernal deities who governed hell, 
and there were the Genii.' At Fiesole, besides these and many 
other deities, there was a goddess, Axcharia, who there received 
special worship.? 

The Etruscans believed implicitly in Fate, and in absolute sub- 
mission to the inexorable decrees of Fate. One revelation had been 
vouchsafed to their nation, and the laws then laid down were un- 
alterable and inviolable. Cicero gives an account of this great 
tradition. Whilst a certain man was ploughing near Tarquinii (most 
probably ploughing the sacred foundation of the city walls), a genius 
suddenly arose from the deep furrow, an unearthly being, Tages by 


1 See The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 
2 Tertullian, Ajol. 24; Ad Nationes, ii. cf. p. 88. 
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name, the son of a genius, and the grandson of Jupiter, a child in 
body, but with the head of an old man. All Etruria soon gathered 
to the spot, and the awful child sang aloud the unalterable, eternal, 
divinely inspired laws of the nation. He then proclaimed the 
practice of divination by the inspection of entrails and the flight of 
birds, and, having completed his mission, sank down and vanished 
away. All that he had revealed was committed to writing, and 
formed the code of the sacred discipline of the Etruscans, a code 
which regulated the entire polity, religious and civil, of Etruria. 

Of the mythology of Etruria, and of the wisdom of the Etruscans, 
Fiesole was an illustrious and revered stronghold. From Fiesole the 
triple thunderbolt in the hands of Jove, symbolical of the three 
precious metals, was derived, and at Fiesole abode a number of 
priests or augurs, who practised and taught the rites of sacrifice and 
the science of divination. The person of the augur or haruspice 
was sacred, his privileges were very great, and as the representative 
on earth of the Immortals his powers were tremendous. When the 
sacred fire tended by the virgin priestesses was by accident ex- 
tinguished, the augur alone knew the secret of rekindling it by 
drawing down the flame from the sun. In the midst of the 
raging of the storms of the Apennines, in the depth of midnight or 
at the mysterious hour of twilight, the augur watched from the 
mountain-top or in the temple the lightning flashes, and strove by 
their direction and their colour to understand and interpret the will 
of the gods, and to receive their messages to men. For each god 
possessed his own peculiar flash. Jupiter’s three flashes were red, 
the flash of Minerva came in spring, and that of Saturn issued from 
the ground in mid-winter.? 

Standing by the walls of Fiesole, whose colossal unmortared 
stones have remained unmoved in their places after the lapse of 
more than 2,000 years, we may endeavour to recall the day of the 
solemn dedication of the city. When, after long communing with 
the gods, favourable auspices had indicated their will, the founder 
appeared in a Gabinian toga, leading a white ox and a white cow 
yoked to a plough whose share was of iron, the ox on the right 
outwards, drawing a square with a continuous furrow; all the sods 
falling inwards to be used in building of the walls. At the place of 
the gates the plough was lifted up and carried over. After the 
dedication of the walls the city was sacred; the erection of the 

' The History of Etruria, by Mrs. Hamilton Gray. Dennis, vol. i. p. 20 
Cicero, De Div. ii. c. 23, 38. 

2 See Gray, vol. i. 8 Zbid. vol. iii. p. 209. 
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temples of the three supreme deities followed; and the walls, to 
which a special sanctity appertained, were guarded by a space within 
and without, called by the Latins Aomerium, hallowed augural ground 
which no man dared desecrate. 

The most flourishing period of Middle Etruria was from 500 to 
400 B.C., yet long before 500, and long after Rome had humbled the 
nation she was to conquer, the life of Etruria existed in more or less 
vigour. 

Had the augur really possessed the gift of seeing into futurity, 
his hand would have shaken and his cheek blanched when he heard 
of the settlement of the shepherds on the banks of the Tiber ; for he 
would have known that these rude colonists were, by that destiny 
from which he believed there was no escape, one day to swell into 
the legions of Rome, and to take away his name and nation. 

Meanwhile, the people of Romulus profited by the wisdom of the 
people of Tarchun. The Etruscans were to teach the Romans the 
science of war and the arts of peace, and from Etruria Rome learnt to 
assign to woman dignity and honour. From the same source they 
learnt augury and religious rites, and Fiesole was well qualified to 
afford instruction. Even after her conquest by the Romans, twelve 
youths from the Capitol were annually sent to study augury at the 
mountain city. On critical occasions Rome applied to Fiesole for 
soothsayers, and Pliny mentions a Fiesolan, who had seventy-four 
sons and grandsons, arriving at the Capitol to sacrifice and to 
divine with peculiar solemnity.' 

The Etruscans were a great military nation, and Fiesole had her 
full share of military experiences. When the Romans marched from 
Clusium they met their enemies near Fiesole. There in 225 B.c. 
the Gauls defeated the Romans, and there Hannibal pitched his 
camp after crossing the Apennines on his march to Thrasymene. 
Fiesole took part in the Second Punic War, and during the Social 
War, B.c. go-89, the city was ravaged by fire and sword. Sulla 
established a large garrison on her heights, and there Catiline sought 
a refuge. 

With the campaign of Sulla the days of Etruria were numbered. 
One day of eleven ages had been granted by the gods to. the nation. 
That day, which began 1187 B.c., was now, 87 B.c., drawing to its 
close. The tradition on this subject was persistent, and no Etruscan 
dared to fight with destiny. It is probable that this belief dis- 
couraged the people in their opposition to Sulla, and as one by one 
their cities fell, a certain haruspice publicly counselled submission, 

' See Horner’s Walks in Florence, vol. ii. 
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declaring that he had heard the shrill blast of a trumpet in the air, 
mingled with a voice that proclaimed in tones of loudest brass that 
the day of Etruscan dominion was at an end.! The Etruscans, who 
had been gradually romanised, were now admitted to the Roman 
franchise (89 B.c.), and became one with the people of Rome. 

The evidence of the Roman occupation exists in the Amphi- 
theatre of Fiesole ; and its dimensions, twenty tiers of seats and six 
gates, imply a considerable audience. The dismal little vaults or 
holes on the hill, made of opus incertum, known as & buche delle 
Fate, “the fairies’ dens,” are also Roman. 

Of the little city’s most ancient days, besides the immemorial 
Cyclopean walls—the dedicated walls which proclaim the sanctity 
within—the remains are not numerous, and they are treasured in 
the small museum in the former Palace of the Podesta. Amongst 
them is a large bronze she-wolf found near the supposed site of the 
Temple of the Augurs; a pagan altar of white marble, which, as 
well as a flesh-hook and gridiron, was found on the Arx; and there 
are fragments of marbles from the Roman amphitheatre. In the 
cathedral the great baptismal font of serpentine is believed to have 
been a Bacchanalian altar. 

From these ancient days, and all their charm and all their 
mystery, we turn to the new era which is approaching. 

From Etruria to Christendom, from B.c. to A.D., is indeed a far 
journey. Yet, according to sufficiently reliable tradition, it may be 
accomplished in a comparatively short time. The Divine system 
succeeded the heathen mythology with rapidity, even though the 
augurs did not by any means abandon their divinations till the 
second or third centuries after Christ. 

To the interregnum from the fall of Fiesole till the feet of 
Christians first trod her streets is generally assigned the foundation 
of Florence. If Fiesole claims to be the mother of Florence, and to 
have given birth to her fair daughter when white with the snows of 
a thousand years, her maternal claims are not undisputed. Dante 
writes of “la bellissima e famosissima figlia di Roma, Fiorenza,” 
and he also writes of “ that ungrateful and malignant people, who of 
old came down from Fiesole.” Even those historians who would 
fain believe that the earliest buildings of Florence were the direct 
work of the Roman legions under the generalship of Julius Cesar, 
or of the conqueror Sulla, frequently admit that the first dwellers by 
the banks of the Arno were merchants who sailed up and down 
from Pisa and other cities, or were those who descended from the 

' Gray, vol. iii. p. 70. 
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rocks of Fiesole to buy and sell in the more accessible valley which lay 
a thousand feet beneath. By whomsoever the foundation-stones of 
Florence were laid, the legend is that a field of lilies was mown down 
to prepare for them. Villani, the old historian, says that the praetor 
Florinus, with a Roman army, encamped beyond the Arno in the 
direction of Fiesole. There in two small villages, the one called 
Arrnina, the other Camarte, or Campo or Domus Mariis, the 
people of Fiesole held a general market with the neighbouring towns 
and villages once a week. Florinus and the consul decreed that in 
the camp only bread and wine and warlike stores should be bought 
or sold.! On the site of this camp was erected the city of 
Florence. 

Meantime, while the Etruscans and Romans were settling by 
the Arno, far away in Bethlehem of Judea the Desire of all Nations, 
He for whom men had yearned throughout the ages, for whom the 
poor priests of paganism had been unconsciously groping when they 
sought for God in the thunder and the flight of birds, He, the God 
of gods, the Light of light, had been born of a virgin—‘“‘ The Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 

The exact date of the earliest appearance in Tuscany of the strange 
new sect, whose religion philosophers shrank from as a melancholy 
superstition, is uncertain, but the first century A.D. is the period 
of St. Romulus, to whom the cathedral of Fiesole is dedicated, and 
whose relics are cherished there. He is thus recorded in the modern 
Roman martyrology : “At Fiesole, in Tuscany, died St. Romulus, 
bishop and martyr, disciple of the blessed Apostle Peter, who sent 
him to preach the Gospel.” When he had preached in many places 
in Italy, returning to Fiesole he was there crowned with martyrdom, 
along with his companions, under Domitian, the Emperor. Accord- 
ing to the picturesque legend, Romulus, the first bishop of Fiesole, 
was the son of Lucerna, daughter of a Roman citizen, who fell in 
love with her father’s slave, and by him became the mother of a 
boy. She exposed him in a wood, and, like another of his name, he 
was suckled by a wolf. Boy and wolf were discovered by the hunts- 
men of the Emperor Nero, and were captured by St. Peter by means 
of prayers and fishing-nets. The boy was baptised, and after 
exhibiting many signs of grace in Rome and Sutri, he was specially 
blessed and dedicated by St. Peter, and sent by him to sow the seeds 
of life at Fiesole, along with two companions, Marchitianus and 
Crescentius. They were joined by two others, Charissimus and 
Dulcissimus, from Volterra, and after many toils and many miracles 

1 Villani, vol. i. p. 51. 
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the pagan count of Fiesole, taking the alarm, ordered the whole 
party of missioners to execution. On their way to suffer, Romulus, 
being thirsty, asked a girl who was drawing water out of a well by 
the roadside to give him a draught, but she refused; therefore 
Romulus rebuked her and the well, and thenceforth the water of the 
well became blood to any pagan who essayed to drink thereof, but 
was sparkling and pure to the lips of Christians. 

Just on the outskirts of the city, where in time to come the 
monastery of San Girolamo was to be erected, SS. Dulcissimus, 
Charissimus, Crescentius, and Marchitianus suffered martyrdom. The 
torments of St. Romulus, who was hacked to pieces with knives, 
began on the same spot, and were completed at the foot of the hill, 
near San Domenico. By the entrance-gate of the monastery of San 
Girolamo is “the martyr’s stone” on which his companions were 
beheaded, and above it is the following inscription: ‘Sopra di 
questo sasso per mane delle crudei fesulie genti, spettacolo di 
morte orrendo e tristo, quai vittime innocenti, cadero esangui i gran 
Campioni di Cristo.” St. Romulus built the church on the site of 
the Badia or Abbey of Fiesole, and ¢edicated it to St. Peter. There, 
or in the little oratory adjoining, his body lay enshrined, till with 
the relics of his companions it was solemnly translated to the 
present cathedral. 

And the martyr is not forgotten now in the city of which he is 
patron. Yearly, on July 6, his head, enclosed in a gilt shrine, is 
carried by the bishop in procession with all the clergy. When the 
Jesuit Fathers were at San Girolamo, the windows and garden 
terraces of their monastery were illuminated in his honour, on his 
Sesta. 

From the early date of St. Romulus, a blank of four hundred 
years occurs in the history of the see. In 536 Rustico was elected 
bishop. His successors were S. Leto, Alessandro (who died a 
martyr), S. Romano, and Deodato (who was bishop in 715). The 
seventh name on the list is S. Donato di Scozia, bishop in the year 
824. 

The very name of Donatus carries the stranger far away in 
thought to a distant northern land, and more especially to the 
Emerald Island of the saints. It is well for him to pause, and to 
read a chapter of ancient ecclesiastical history which he may have 
forgotten. There he will be reminded that from the fifth to the eighth 
century, Ireland or-Hybernia, or Scotia as it was then called, was 
one of the principal centres of Christianity in the world, and that the 
Celtic missions spread “ over England, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
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and Italy, from the Mediterranean to Iceland,” ! “ pouring in like a 
flood,” as St. Bernard says. The faith which the Celts had received 
from Italy they were to bring to Italy again, and were to impart the 
Pearl of Great Price to those in the south who had never found it, 
or who had lost it. The most ardent amongst them, men and 
women, when they heard the voice which had said to Abraham in 
the morning of the world, “‘Go forth out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and out of thy father’s house, and come into the land 
which I shall shew thee,” rose up immediately, and, taking the 
pilgrim’s staff and scrip, set off on the stupendous journey from 
Scotia to Italy. To Rome the eyes of the faithful were then, as now, 
ever turning, and to Rome the pilgrim directed his first steps. Then, 
with the seal of consecration on his work, he departed, strengthened 
to toil in whatever part of the Lord’s vineyard he might be ap- 
pointed to. 

In the year 493, “in the strong power of an invocation of the 
Trinity, in the faith of the Trinity in Unity, in the power of the love 
of seraphim, in the obedience of angels, in the hope of resurrection 
unto reward, in the prayers of the noble fathers, in the predictions of 
the prophets, in the preaching of apostles, in the faith of confessors, 
in the purity of holy virgins, in the acts of righteous men”? 
St. Patrick had gone to his rest. St. Bridget had gone also, and in 
the selfsame strength and peace. The lamp which on her tomb at 
Kildare was to burn for ten centuries was already lighted, and the 
fire these saints had kindled was burning bright and clear when 
their compatriots organised and carried into effect the conversion of 
foreign nations and peoples. 

Foremost in fame among the Celtic missionaries appears St. 
Columbanus (550-615), whose rule of terrific austerity at one time 
contended with that of St. Benedict for supremacy in the Church, 
and who has left to France the monasteries of Anegray, Luxeuil, and 
Fontaine ; to Italy the name of San Columbano in the province of 
Milan, and the great monastery of Bobio in the Apennines ; while a 
canton of Switzerland is called St. Gall after one of his disciples. 
St. Columbanus had predecessors and successors. One of the former 
was St. Sillan (450-500), who on his way home to Scotia from Rome 
fell sick, and, pausing at Lucca, died in a religious house, where his 
sister Mioughar had predeceased him. In his marble monument at 
Lucca we have the ideal type of the Celtic pilgrim missionary. Here 
is delineated one, the rule of whose rugged life was “ Thy measure 


) Scotland in Early Christian Times, p. 163. Joseph Anderson, 
? Hymn of St. Patrick. 
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of prayer, thy measure of work, until thy tears come”?! ; and his rule 
is written on his face, “the face of a worn and aged man, moulded 
and furrowed by the strife within that has left its mark in every line 
around the sad and patient mouth. The rough and wasted hands, 
the furrowed cheeks, all speak of labour and sorrow in the past of 
one who was obedient unto death.”? Soon after St. Sillan appears 
St. Finnian of Moville, known in Italy as S. Frediano (565). Amid 
the domes and spires that rise in Florence, one dome is dedicated to 
the Celtic saint, and his name recalls to the Scottish stranger St 
Ninian and Candida Casa, St. Columba and Iona. For at Candida 
Casa St. Finnian studied Holy Writ; and before St. Columba 
departed for Caledonia Finnian lent to him a specially perfect copy 
of the Holy Gospels. This volume Columba sat up at nights to 
copy in the church of Drumfion, and by so doing he brought on 
himself the indignation of Finnian. Diarmit, King of Ireland, tried 
to end the dispute by deciding that “to every book belongs its son- 
book ” (copy),® “as to every cow belongs her calf.” It is pleasant to 
know that the saints made up their differences before they separated, 
each for his “ work and his labour until the evening,” the one to 
proceed to Northern Caledonia, the other to Italy, where he died 
Bishop of Lucca in 588. 

The mission of St. Donatus of Fiesole took place in the ninth 
century. The memories of his blessed compatriots were then still 
fresh in Italy, and veneration for them continued strong. Indeed, 
differences of nationality were sunk in a common Christianity when 
the Italian and the Celt amalgamated, kneeling at the same altar 
and receiving the same Bread of Life. 

Far in the north there was a land known as U/tima Thule, veiled 
in dense mists and mantled with perpetual snow, inhabited by “a 
most ignorant and horrible people,” and at thought of it the Italian 
shivered. But in that far north there was another land, green and 
fertile, over which was cast a glamour. St. Donatus himself sang 
of it, and when by the banks of the Arno his human heart was 
perhaps yearning for “ Durrow Derry the noble, angelic land,” he 
wrote :— 


Far in the confines of the west 
There lies a land, of lands the best, 
An island, rich in all good store 





1 The Rule of Colum Cille. 
® Six Months in the Apennines, or a Pilgrimage in search of Vestiges of the 

Irish Saints in Italy. By Margaret Stokes. 

® Vita Sancti Columba. Auctore Adamnano. Liber iii. cap. v. 
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Of robe, and gem, and golden ore ; 

An isle, in soil and sun and wind, 

Most healthful to the human kind. 

With honey all the land abounds, 

With lovely lawns and pasture grounds ; 
With weeds of peace and peaceful arts, 
With arms of war and manly hearts, 


And worthy of that blessed spot, 
There dwell the nations of the Scot ; 
A race of men renowned high 

For honour, arms, and courtesy. 

How far the natives of sunny Italy would have appreciated the 
climate of any part of the British Islands may be questioned. In 
any case, a visitor from this desirable Scotia was sure of a hearty 
welcome in Italy. 

Donatus, who was born in Ireland in the reign of Aedh Ornidhe, 
about the year 774, was early notable as “that most perfect youth 
Donatus.” One of his disciples was a certain Andrew, “a comely 
and gallant youth,” and “the greatest happiness of Donatus was the 
instruction of Andrew; the greatest enjoyment of Andrew was in 
obedience to Donatus.” So united were the master and his disciple 
that when the call came to Donatus to tear himself away from his 
hearth and home, Andrew besought permission to accompany him. 
It was granted, and then came the parting of Andrew and his beloved 
sister Bridget ; he was not to see her again until she came to bid him 
the last farewell on earth in far-distant Fiesole. 

Donatus and Andrew departed, having only the pilgrim’s simple 
provisions, and trusting to the alms and hospitality they might 
receive from the faithful on their long journey over land and sea, 
Alp and Apennine. We need not suppose that a pilgrimage was all 
penance and hardship to these travel-loving Celts. With prayer on 
their lips and in their hearts, with the bright intelligence that could 
enjoy beautiful scenery and appreciate the welcome of kind if un- 
familiar friends, they would find much to interest and admire as well 
as to shock them and to wonder at, until finally they arrived at the 
threshold of the apostles. Invigorated by the blessing of St. Peter, 
they turned homewards, and as the sacred shrines of Fiesole lay on 
their way they resolved to pass the night at the Badia. Little did 
the travel-stained strangers dream how near they were to their 
journey’s end when they began to climb the mountain of Fiesole. 
The people of Fiesole were in sore distress, for their bishop was no 
more, and contentions were rife about the election of a successor. 
Many were the prayers they offered to God, that ‘ He who brought 
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Israel out of Egypt might deign to preserve their church by some 
angelic visitation.” Suddenly, while Donatus and Andrew were 
climbing the steep path, all the bells of the city crashed forth, and 
the lamps in the churches were lit ; yet no mortal hands rang those 
bells or lit those lamps. Forthwith all the men, women, and 
children rushed out, and hurried down to the Badia, clamouring to 
Heaven to show them the interpretation of this miracle. Then on 
the multitude fell silence, for a voice proclaimed, “ Receive the 
stranger who approaches, Donatus of Scotia ; take him for your 
shepherd.” The voice of the Lord ceased, and the people went on 
praying, while Donatus and Andrew entered the church, wondering 
at the commotion and excitement. Now a certain poor man, seeing 
the strangers, asked them whence they came and whither they were 
bound, and by what names they were called. Donatus answered 
humbly, ““We are both men of Scotia. He is named Andrew, I 
Donatus. We came on pilgrimage to Rome.” And the poor man, 
remembering the voice he had just heard, straightway cried aloud, 
‘* Citizens, the man is here of whom the Lord has spoken.” Then 
clasping Donatus in his arms, he led him up the steps, the people 
crying with one voice, “ Eia Donatus, Pater Deodatus!” (“ Hail, 
Donatus, O Father given of God !”) “ascend the bishop’s chair, that 
you may lead us to the stars, that with you for our shepherd we may 
reach to the pastures of heaven, and that through your intercession 
‘we may find salvation.” But Donatus, trembling and. tearful, spake 
thus from his pure heart :— 
Spare ye me, 

O brothers ! vain is your offering to me ; 

You would learn to deplore my sins, 

You who should not trust me to teach the people ! 


‘The multitude made answer :— 


As when the Eastern sun doth visit us on high, 
So hath Christ led him here out of the west ; 
Here, then, let us meet this holy man ; 

Here in Fiesole, let us elect him. . . . 


Donatus still shrank from “an office which saints were wont to 
dread,” and said with faltering lips, “‘ Why do ye vainly strive to turn 
from his yows the desire of one who hastens on his journey? Why 
compel one so unworthy to become your pastor? A stranger, mean 
and abject, half barbarous and almost ignorant of your manners? 
Let him toil on that journey on which he started.” His entreaties. 
were all in vain, and in spite of himself he was enthroned Bishop of 
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Fiesole. In glowing words his biographer dilates on his virtues. 
“ Happy Scotia, which brought forth such a one! Let Hybernia 
rejoice which sent forth such a teacher; let Fiesole and the whole 
province of Tuscany be glad.”, 

Bishop Donatus twice visited Rome in the course of his episco- 
pate—once when Sergius II. was Pope, when he was present at the 
coronation of Louis II., who after the peace of Verdun had received 
from his father Lothair the kingdom of Lombardy; and again 
during the pontificate of Nicholas I. in 861, when he attended a 
Lateran Council. 

“We shall now,” says his loving biographer, “gather a few of 
the wonders which render this saint’s life famous, as you might cull 
a basketful of blossoms from the many flowers of spring.” From 
the old writer’s basket we select a few flowers. Once upon a time, 
a child which the bishop had just baptised “was seized by the 
cunning of a wolf” before his mother’s eyes, “O Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, help us,” cried the bishop. “... Do not suffer Thy 
child, now dedicated to Christ, to be devoured by a cruel foe, nor 
permit him, whom I here signed with holy oil, to be swallowed by a 
hungry wolf; for Thou hast said, ‘I am the Good Shepherd. . . .” 
Behold now this sheep within my charge, dedicated and sealed by 
me for Thee, and think upon the hungry wolf who will feed upon 
it... .” Even as the good man prayed, the wolf, “as if pierced 
by divine shafts,” ran back, bearing the child safely to the shepherd’s 
feet, while the wondering Fiesolines “sang hymns to the Father 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and the virtue of Donatus shone in the eyes 
of all, like a city that is set upon an hill.” 

It came to pass that the bishop was very ill, and prayed for 
relief from his pain. Night was falling down on the mountains 
round Fiesole when a bright light broke forth, and he saw white- 
robed virgins standing near his bed. “O ye shining ones,” he 
asked, “what light do ye bring into the darkness? What mean 
these lamps ye bear?” ‘We have come to thee to heal thee,” 
answered one of the virgins—“ Bridget, the servant of God, as she 
blest him, and anointed him with sweet balm dropping from her 
fingers.” And immediately the bishop recovered. 

Andrew, who became an archdeacon, continued the faithful 
companion of Donatus. On one occasion the two were walking 
near the foot of the mountains of Fiesole, by the little river Mensola, 
when they came on the ruins of a church dedicated to St. Martin. 
Donatus besought God to restore this temple, and Andrew instantly 
offered himself for the work. Being a man of singular energy, 
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he began to clear the sacred place of rubbish, to dig out. the 
foundation stones, to prepare new stones, to hire builders, and 
to beg for alms, labouring himself “after the manner of a reason- 
able bee, .... so far as his little body, attenuated by fasting, 
would allow.” Ere long the basilica was restored, and a company of 
monks assembled, who under Andrew lived holy lives at S. Martino 
a Mensola, 

When the day of the saint’s matalis, as the day of death was 
beautifully called in the Celtic Church, approached, he, having first 
received the viaticum, gathered his brethren round him and blessed 
them “ with the benediction of the saints,” and for himself he prayed 
as he was passing away :— 

Thou also, who hast deigned to suffer for our sins, 

Thou who hast given the kingdom of heaven to the wretched, 
Grant me power to climb the lofty stair of Paradise, 

Open the gates of life to me who duly knock, 


Let no proud or greedy enemy overtake me, 
Let no strange hand touch me, or snatch away my prize. 


His brethren laid him to rest in the little oratory near the Badia 
of Fiesole, and carved on his tomb the epitaph he himself had 
written :— 


Here I, Donatus, sprung from Scottish blood, 
Alone in this tomb, among the worms and dust dissolve. 
For many years I served the kings of Italy, 

Lothair the Great, and Louis the Good. 

For more than eight lustra and seven years 

I was ruler in the city of Fiesole ; 

I dictated exercises in grammar to my pupils, 
Metrical schemes, and the lives of the blessed saints. 
You traveller, whoever you are, for Christ’s sake 

Be not unwilling to behold my tomb, 

And pray to God, who rules in highest heaven, 
That He may grant to me His blessed kingdom.? 


MARJORY G. J. KINLOCH. 
» See Stix Months in the Apennines, by Margaret Stokes, who cites Vita 


ai S. Donato di Scozia, del M. F. da Cattani da Diacceto, among other 
authorities, 
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COFFEE AND COFFEE-HOUSES. 


T is just 250 years since coffee was first publicly sold in this 

country. According to some authorities, the first coffee-house 

in London was opened by Pasqua Rosee, a Greek, who had been 

coachman to a Turkish merchant. His handbill, which is still in 

existence, sets forth “the vertue of the coffee-drink, first publiquely 

made and sold in England by Pasqua Rosee, in St. Michael’s Alley, 
Cornhill, at the sign of his own head.” 

A claim to be the first coffee-house in London is aiso made on 
behalf of Don Saltero’s, in Cheyne Walk, though the then lord of 
the manor—Viscount Cheyne, who died in 1698, and after whom the 
historic Walk was called—would hardly have admitted Chelsea to be 
a part of London. Steele gave a sketch of the barber-antiquary 
who kept Don Saltero’s. The house stood two doors from 
Queen’s House, and was the country club of the wits of the early 
eighteenth century. 

Thomas Garraway, in Exchange Alley, was also among the early 
vendors of coffee. He was the very first, it is claimed, to sell tea. 
At his house the following advertisement was displayed: “ That 
Nicholas Brook, living at the sign of the Frying Pan in St. Tulier’s 
Street (Tooley Street) against the church, is the only known man for 
making of Mills for grinding of coffee powder, which mills are by 
him sold from 4os. to 50s. of the mill.” 

But Oxford preceded both these houses, the “ Angel,” in the 
parish of St. Peter’s, Oxford, having been opened as early as 1650, 
The proprietor afterwards moved it to Southampton Buildings, 
Holborn. But the Oxford house deserves special remembrance 
from the facts that there gathered within its doors the men who 
formed the nucleus of the Royal Society, and that Sir Christopher 
Wren was one of them. A few years earlier coffee was drunk for 
breakfast at Oxford by at least one person. Evelyn was admitted a 
fellow commoner of Balliol College in 1637. Under date May 10, he 
wrote : 

“There came in my time to the Coll: one Nathaniel Conopios, 
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out of Greece, from Cyrill the Patriarch of Constantinople, who 
returning many years after, was made (as I understand) Bishop of 
Smyrna. He was the first I ever saw drink coffee, which custom 
came not into England till thirty years after.” 

This same Cretan was expelled-the University of Oxford by the 
Parliamentarian visitors, Nov. 1648. Wood, as quoted in “ Athen. 
Oxon.,” wrote : 

“It was observed that while he continued in Ball. Coll. he 
made the drink for his own use called Coffey, and usually drank it 
every morning ; being the first, as the antients of the House have in- 
formed me, that was ever drank in Oxford.” 

A decade or so later the coffee-house seems to have become 
rather too attractive to the studious youth of Oxford. Wood com- 
plains in 1661 that “nothing but news and the affairs of Christen- 
dome is discoursed of, and that also generally at coffee-houses.” 
The dons and doctors sometimes yielded to the temptation of 
Cahué, Kauhi, coffa, or coffee, and talk, sir Roger North praising his 
relative, Dr. John North (Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1683) 
for not wasting his time at coffee-houses. 

Under the Commonwealth the coffee-houses as a social institu- 
tion had taken root and flourished. In Charles II.’s reign it was 
regarded by Royalists as a hotbed of Roundheadism and persecuted 
accordingly. The first mention of coffee in our Statute Book was in 
the year of the Restoration, when a duty of 4d. a gallon was imposed. 
Sir Roger North, in his Zxamen, gives a full account of the issue of 
a proclamation to shut them all up. And he writes with a very 
natural amount of gusto, for high Tory as he was—he became 
Attorney-General under James II.—he must have been delighted 
to see the suppression of “the factious gentry he so much 
dreaded.” 

Five judges, it seems, sat in consultation over these resorts of 
disaffected persons, “ who devised and spread abroad diverse false, 
malicious, and scandalous reports.” Bui the learned lords differed 
in opinion, and the decision they came to was that “the retailing of 
coffee and tea might be an innocent trade ; but as it was said to 
nourish sedition, spread lies, and scandalise great men, it might also 
be a common nuisance.” 

The discontent at the suppression of the coffee-house was general, 
and when the tea and coffee merchants and retailers petitioned, 
permission was given to open the houses for a certain period, with 
an admonition to prevent “all scandalous papers, books, and libels 
from being read in them ; and to hinder every person from spreading 
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scandalous reports against the Government.” But the coffee-house 
was never closed again. It had come to stay. Isaac D’Israeli, who 
himself frequented St. James’s, said :—“ The history of coffee-houses 
ere the invention of clubs was that of the manners, the morals, and 
the politics of a people.” Macaulay described them’as an important 
political institution, and the chief organ of public opinion before 
newspapers. They also.soon became the resort of the literary, the 
scientific, the business man, the man of pleasure, and those who 
desired to pass “evenings with small expenses,” as Sir R, North 
himself admitted. According to a poem which appeared in 1665, 
the coffee-house was a place of resort 
of some and all conditions ; 

E’en vintners, surgeons and physicians, 

The blind, the deaf, the aged cripple 

Do here resort and coffee tipple. 


Steele wrote in the “ Tatler,” October 20, 1709: “I happened 
this evening to fall into a coffee-house near the Exchange where two 
persons were reading my account of the Table of Fame.” In another 
place he says : “The greater part of my later years has been divided 
between Dick’s coffee-house, the Trumpet in Sheer-lane, and my 
own lodgings.” Different coffee-houses had, of course, their varied 
characters. In the first number of the “ Tatler” the reader was 
informed : 

* All accounts of gallantry, pleasure, and entertainment shall be 
under the article of White’s chocolate-house (St. James’s Street) ; 
poetry under that of Wills’s coffee-house (on the north side of Russell 
Street, Covent Garden) ; learning under the title of Grecian (Devereux 
Court, Strand); foreign and domestic news you will have from St. 
James’s coffee-house ; and what else I have to offer on any other 
subject shall be dated from my own apartment.” 

Garraway’s, in Exchange Alley, is mentioned by Defoe as 
frequented by people of quality. Dr. Radcliffe, Queen Anne’s 
physician, Steele, and Swift were Aadituds. Asa place of sale, ex- 
change, auction, and lottery it was unequalled. Tea was first sold 
there—some of it at 50s. a pound. It was the meeting-place of the 
South Sea Bubble company. 

Not far from this was the Sultan’s Head in Sweeting’s Alley, near 
the Exchange. ‘“ Jonathan’s” had the reputation for being “the 
general mart for stock jobbers.” Mrs. Centlivre, in her “ Bold Stroke 
for a Wife,” makes the coffee boys at this house cry: “Fresh coffee, 
gentlemen, fresh coffee! Bohea tea, gents!” The “ Jerusalem ” 
and the “ Rainbow” also-had a reputation. In the Strand there 
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was “ George’s” near Twining’s Bank, also “Toms,” and the famous 
*‘ Grecian,” where the students of the Temple used to lounge, and 
Addison and Akenside were often seen, also Dr. King, who records 
the animated discussion—if not quarrel—of two gentlemen over a 
Greek accent. King Street, Westminster, was another noted locality 
for coffee-houses. 

But perhaps the most famous of them all was St. James’s, at 
the corner of St. James’s Square, the rendezvous of the Whig party 
all through the eighteenth century, and where Swift and Isaac 
D’Israeli read the papers. Early in last century Brooks’s took its 
place. It is curious to read that “a new kind of light”—an oil 
lamp—was there first exhibited. 

Concerning the “Smyrna,” the following quaint announcement 
appeared in the “ Tatler,” October 8, 1709 :-— 

“‘ This is to give notice to all ingenious gentlemen in and about 
the cities of London and Westminster, who have a mind to be in- 
structed in the noble sciences of music, poetry, and politics, that 
they repair to the Smyrna coffee-house in Pall Mall between the 
hours of eight and ten at night, where they may be instructed with 
elaborate Essays ‘by word of mouth’ on all or any of the above- 
mentioned arts. To purge their bodies with three dishes of Bohea, 
and purge their brains with two pinches of snuff.” 

“ Dick’s,” which stood near Temple Bar, was not demolished till 
1875. It was there that poor Cowper read the letter which he 
believed was written to drive him to suicide. 

After a while—that is, after about a century—the chocolate-house 
superseded the coffee-house in the polite world, and finally the club 
took the place of both. But for the first few decades of the nine- 
teenth century the coffee-house had an increasing vogue in a differ- 
ent stratum of society. Before a House of Commons’ Committee 
of Inquiry, May 5, 1840, a Mr. Humphreys gave evidence that 
coffee-houses were increasing at the rate of 100 a year, and that 
there were 1,600 to 1,800 in London, where the charges were from 
14, to 3d. 

Coffee thus came into use in England through public rather than 
private sources, and it is still less of a domestic article than tea, only 
1 lb. of coffee being consumed to every 44 lbs. of tea. Although there 
are some “ advanced ” food reformers of to-day who' regard the con- 
sumption of both these beverages as little better than dram-drinking, 
it is an obvious fact that tea and coffee have been the best allies the 
temperance cause has ever had. As long ago as 1659 the excellence 
of coffee in lieu of alcohol was advocated by a woman, a Mrs. 
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Mudiford, who, according to a letter written that year by James 
Howell to Judge Rumsey, first taught apprentices and clerks to sub- 
stitute “ this wakeful civil drink” in lieu of potent morning draughts 
in ale, wine, and spirits. 

But it is time to inquire what is the nature of “the drink that 
comforteth brain and heart, and helpeth digestion,” as Bacon said 
in his “Sylva Sylvarum.” Coffee is a rubiaceous evergreen plant, 
with a beautiful white flower, small, but growing in dense clusters on 
the axils of the leaves, and very fragrant. The fruit resembles a 
cherry, but contains two seeds. It is indigenous in Abyssinia, 
whence it spread to Southern Arabia. The plants affect well-watered 
mountain slopes, from 1,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea-level. 
Botanists have named some sixty varieties, but for practical purposes 
the genus coffee is divided into two species—the Avradica and the 
Liberica. The latter, if second in quality, is more robust and 
productive, one tree yielding 16 Ibs. of fruit instead of three or four. 
The coffee shrub is in foliage not unlike a Portugal laurel, and 
grows from 15 to 20 feet high. It will accommodate itself to a 
wide range of latitude, provided the temperature is not below 55 F. 
Hence Brazil, Ceylon, India, the West Indies, the Central American 
Republics, Natal, Australia, Java, and Arabia are now all coffee-pro- 
ducing countries. Originally the whole supply came from Southern 
Arabia—Mokha. Whether the word “coffee” is derived from Ca‘fa, 
a province of Abyssinia, or from the Arabic K’hawah, is a nice point 
for the philologists. 

One can readily believe how glad the Mohammedans must have 
been of coffee to keep them awake during their long services. In 
the sixteenth century the coffee-house was found too strong a counter- 
attraction to the mosque in Constantinople, so the Sultan was 
induced by the priesthood to impose a tax thereon. 

The deodorizing effects of coffee are familiar to most housewives. 
Not so familiar is the fact that the amount of tannin in coffee is on 
an average one-fourth of that in tea, and that in a case of poisoning 
by alkaloids strong tea is better than strong coffee. Coffee made 
with Schwalheim water is said to be better than any other owing to 
the extracting power of the alkali held in solution. 

Coffee was in use in the East for some two centuries before it 
was seen in England. The earliest reliable date is generally 
regarded as 1470. Arabia—Yemen the Happy—may be called its 
birthplace. Persia, however, also puts ina claim. Be that as it 
may, Turkey received it, as it did the Mohammedan religion, through 
Arabia ; and it probably passed to the West through Venice. 
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There is an interesting Arabian- MS. in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris, which attributes the introduction of coffee- 
drinking into Arabia to a mufti of Aden. He saw it in Persia, 
found it prevented drowsiness, and was useful as a medicine. The 
dervishes soon discovered that it was invaluable at their all-night 
prayer-meetings. 

George Sandys, the translator of Ovid’s ‘“‘ Metamorphoses,” who 
travelled in Turkey in 1610, makes interesting reference to “ coffa,” 
and also touches on the Lacedemonian black broth theory. He 
says :— 

“ Although they be destitute of taverns, yet have they their coffa- 
houses, which something resemble them, There sit they chatting 
most of the day, and sip of a drink called coffa (of the berry that it 
is made of) in little china dishes, as hot as they can suffer it; black 
as soot and tasting not much unlike it (why not that black broth 
which was in use among the Lacedzemonians?), which helpeth, as 
they say, digestion, and procureth alacrity.” 

Burton, in his ‘“ Anatomy of Melancholy,” describes coffee as 
“‘ like that black drink which was in use among the Lacedzemonians, 
and perhaps the same.” But there are those on the other side who 
are quite sure that the classic broth was an animal decoction. 

E. W. Lane, the authority on things Egyptian, assigns the dis- 
covery of coffee as a refreshing beverage to a date as far back as the 
end of the thirteenth century. He says that a devotee, Sheykh 
Omar, driven by persecution to a mountain of Yemen, found the 
coffee plant growing wild there, and made a decoction of its berries. 

In the present day Americans are the largest coffee-drinkers in the 
world, the consumption per head in the United States being 9°10 per 
head as compared with 4°40 in Europe. The largest coffee-supply- 
ing country is Brazil: it sends out nearly two-thirds of the world’s 
consumption. Java comes next. The United States export a vast 
amount. Among British possessions the largest quantity comes 
from the East Indies; then from Ceylon, Singapore, Mauritius, 
South Africa, Aden, the West Indies, and Honduras. 

It is a common saying that where the coffee is good everything 
is good. In Norway, however, whatever else may be bad, the coffee 
is good. But here in England it need not be, as it often is, that 
everything is good except the coffee. It probably would not be so 
if the British housewife followed the practice of her ancestress of the 
early eighteenth century, who not only ground but roasted her coffee. 


For lo! the board with cups and spoons is crowned, 
The berries crackle and the mill turns round. 
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So sang Pope in “The Rape of the Lock,” and in describing 
Swift’s mode of life at Letcombe in 1714 he wrote: “There was a 
side-board of coffee which the Dean roasted with his own hands in 
an engine for that purpose.” 

Freshness, not only as regards grinding but in roasting, is a 
necessity, for the aroma of coffee, not being an essential oil but an 
ether, is extremely volatile. Ifa suburban purchaser carries down a 
pound of freshly roasted coffee in a paper bag from London, all the 
occupants of the railway carriage get the benefit of the scent, and the 
goodness of the coffee is dissipated before it has a chance of being 
tasted. 

Among feats of coffee-drinking is that of the Greek opium-eater, 
who drank more than sixty cups of coffee (if Beaujour is to be relied 
on) and smoked as many pipes. Napoleon and Frederick the Great 
drank coffee freely. Voltaire liked it very strong, and Leibnitz is said 
to have drunk it all day long, but mixed with equal quantities of 
milk. 

Unless one is an initiate in the present-day mysteries of witch- 
craft, it is impossible to tell whether divination in coffee-grounds is 
or is not practised. Probably crystals have taken their place. The 
occultists of the eighteenth century were content with the humbler 
media, In Dublin, in 1726, a Mrs. Cherry used to advertise that 
her hours were from when daily prayers were over at St. Peter’s 
until dinner-time. She was “the only gentlewoman truly learned 
in that occult science of tossing the coffee-grounds.” She never 
required more than one ounce of coffee from each customer. 


EMILY HILL. 
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THE ST. JOHNS OF BATTERSEA. 


ATTERSEA is not generally associated in our minds with the 
haute noblesse, for though it gives a title to a present-day peer, 
it attracts most attention as a stronghold of social democracy. 
Everyone who has passed through Clapham Junction has had a 
bird’s-eye view of this parish, and viewed so it is about as interesting 
as Bethnal Green, an expanse of squalid housetops, broken here 
and there by an ugly church or an uglier Board school. But hidden 
away by the river, surrounded by mills and warehouses, is a remnant 
of the Old Manor House where for a hundred and fifty years the 
great family of St. John dwelt, where Bolingbroke was born and 
where the last years of his stormy life were spent. 

This family has for nearly a thousand years been more or less 
prominent, and though it cannot, like some, show an unbroken line 
of peers, it can boast no less than seven creations by writ of 
summons or by letters patent. The name appears on the roll of 
Battle Abbey, and it is never long absent from records of interest 
during all the centuries down to our own time. 

In the reign of Henry VI., by marriage with the heiress of the 
Beauchamps, Sir Oliver St. John became possessed of Lidyard 
Tregoze, in the north of Wiltshire, between Swindon and Wootton 
Basset. This property, which still belongs to the family, descended 
to Nicholas St. John, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Richard Blount. The eldest son of this marriage was Oliver, who 
was born at Lidyard in 1559. It is noticeable of many members of 
this family that they were men of much force of character and of 
intellect but of violent temper, and that they just fell short of being 
really great or successful. 

This Oliver was perhaps as successful as any. He went at the 
age of eighteen to Trinity College, Oxford, and took his degree and 
afterwards was entered a student at Lincoln’s Inn. Whether he had 
intended to make the law his profession or merely meant to be 
called, like so many other young men with expectations I cannot 
say; at all events his legal studies were cut short. He killed his 
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man, a Captain Best, in a duel, and as a consequence had to leave 
England hurriedly. He writes from Rouen in 1585, asking 
Sir Francis Walsingham to obtain the Queen’s pardon for him. 
This presumably he obtained, for he took to soldiering and saw a 
good deal of service in Flanders under Sir Horace Vere, by whom 
he was knighted. After that he came back to England and in 
1593 was returned to Parliament as member for Cirencester. Two 
years before the close of Elizabeth’s reign he was sent over to 
Ireland, then invaded by the Spaniards, and distinguished himself at 
the battle of Kinsale. For some years he seems to have been 
backward and forward between England and Ireland; he was 
member for Portsmouth 1604-7, and in 1611 was sworn of the 
Privy Council in Ireland, and two years later was Master of the 
Ordnance. From what is recorded of him he seems to:have been a 
sort of miniature Strafford ; he saw clearly what was required and 
set to work vigorously to bring it about, caring little by what means. 
On the occasion of an election it is on record that he forcibly 
prevented his opponents from coming to the poll, and at meetings 
of the Privy Council he seems to have done pretty well as he liked, 
and was rather given to laying down the law on the strength of his 
having had a seat at St. Stephen’s. But he had at heart the interests 
of the soldiers under his command, and when pay and rations were 
short exerted himself to the utmost on their behalf. 

At what time he made the acquaintance of Villiers I do not 
know, but they appear to have become very intimate. It was 
through the influence of Villiers that St. John became Lord Deputy 
of Ireland. That post he held from 1616 to 1622, discharging his 
duties in such a manner that the king writes to him: “It is a glory 
to have such a servant.” He had been created Baron Grandison in 
1621, and in 1626 was made a peer of England with the title of 
Baron Tregoze. 

He was the first of the family who settled at Battersea. The 
manor, which originally belonged to Westminster Abbey, reverted to 
the Crown under Henry VIII., and Queen Elizabeth granted a lease of 
it to Henry Roydon, whose daughter and heir married this Oliver 
St. John. The marriage took place shortly after his return from the 
Continent, and he and his wife took up their abode at Battersea, 
though in the years that followed he was, as'‘we have seen, much in 
Ireland. 

With regard to the Battersea property he writes to Lord 
Salisbury, dating the letter May 4, 1611, Dublyn :—‘ Concerning my 
private estate in England I am an humble suitor to your L. for that 
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I understand that his Majestie among other Lands is purposed to 
sell the Manor of Battersey in fee simple. I am most unable to 
become a purchaser, but rather than be putt to a new Landlord I 
would engage myself and my friends to give as much for it as any 
other, and therefore I humbly pray your L. that if any such purpose 
be I may have the refusall of it before any other, which I shall 
humbly and thankfully receive as an honourable favour, and I shall 
ever earnestly desire nothing more than to deserve by all possible 
endeavour to be valued, Your L. obedient servant, 
OL. ST. JOHN. 


Sir Oliver wrote a most beautiful and legible hand, and his 
signature is quite a work of art. Lord Salisbury’s reply was, I 
suppose, favourable, as St. John seems to have remained in posses- 
sion and in 1627 he obtained a grant of the manor himself. 
There he died in the seventy-first year of his age, and was the first 
of a large number of St. Johns buried at Battersea. There is a 
monument in the church, with marble busts of himself and Joan his 
wife, and a long Latin inscription enumerating his services, appoint- 
ments, and virtues. 

He died childless. His younger brother, Sir John St. John, 
knight, had married the daughter and heir of Sir Walter 
Hungerford, and had one son, Sir John St. John, baronet, and six 
daughters. One of these daughters, Barbara, married Sir Edward 
Villiers, and their son William inherited the title of Grandison and 
the Battersea estate. He handed over the estate to his uncle John, 
the baronet. Of the life of this Sir John I can learn nothing except 
that he was educated at Trinity College, Oxford, and Lincoln’s Inn, 
and that he represented Wiltshire in Parliament for one year. There 
is, however, a record of his funeral, which took place at Battersea, and 
which excited the wrath of the College of Arms. Among the Harleian 
Manuscripts are depositions in an action, Arthur Squibb against 
Walter St. John. George Owen, York, John Beauchamp, Portcullis, 
and William Ryley, state that the right of arranging funerals of the 
nobility and gentry belongs to the King of Arms, and that there are 
several particular funeral rites observed to be performed in 
solemnising the funerals of persons of several degrees, so that a 
knight may not have the same funeral rites as a baron or peer of the 
realm, nor a baron as an earl; and that from time beyond the 
memory of man the same distinction and observation hath been had 
for that. Letters had been sent by Clarenceux to Mr. Walter 
St. John regarding the rites proper to be observed, notwithstanding 
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which several of the rooms of Sir John St. John’s house at Battersea 
were adorned with many dozen escutcheons placed upon black with 
the arms of the Earl of Bolingbroke impaled with St. John; the 
rooms were hanged down to the ground and floored with black, the 
body was placed upon an ascent of two degrees, there was a canopy 
of velvet, and over a chair of estate a great square taffeta hatchment 
commonly called a Majestic Escutcheon. 

There was a standard and ten pennons, most of them running. 
up with the matches of the defunct’s ancestors in the nature of 
bannerolles, as if the defunct had been an earl at least. There 
should only have been a standard and three or four pennons, with 
the arms of the defunct and his wife; all the rest were contrary to 
the laws, usages, and customs of arms, and above and beyond the 
degree of the defunct, and appertain to the higher nobility. George 
Owen conceiveth such preparations to be prejudicial to distinction, 
order, and degrees of honour and nobility. 

I have not been able to find any record of the result of this 
action, and as these depositions are dated only a month or so before 
the murder of the king, it is not improbable that at such a crisis this 
trivial matter was not proceeded with. 

The unusual. magnificence of Sir John’s obsequies must have 
been due to inordinate pride on the part of Sir Walter, for Sir John 
in his will especially directs that his funeral is to be conducted 
without pomp and ceremony, and limits his executors, his sons 
Walter and Henry, to the expenditure of a hundred pounds upon it. 
Moreover, he desired to be buried at Lidyard Tregoze, in the new 
aisle which he had built to the church there, so that Walter was not 
a very scrupulous executor. From the love of armorial display 
shown in the conduct of his father’s funeral it seems probable that 
it was he who put the window in Battersea Church. 

It is rather an unusual piece of work, much more like a window 
in a college hall than the east window of a church. In the centre 
are the royal arms, and on either side the arms of St. John with 


_ Numerous quarterings. Above these shields is a profusion of crowns 


crests, and coronets, and below portraits of Henry VII., Queen 
Elizabeth, and Margaret Beauchamp. 

As already noticed, Sir Oliver St. John of the time of Henry VI. 
married the heiress of the Beauchamps, Matgaret, daughter of Sir 
John de Beauchamp and sister of Lord Beauchamp of Bletshoe. 
She married, secondly, John, Duke of Somerset, and her daughter, 
Lady Margaret Beaufort, marrying the Earl of Richmond, became 
the mother of King Henry VII. 
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This accounts for the said portraits, though their introduction at 
the Battersea parish church strikes me as a rather far-fetched 
notion. 

But though Sir Walter had a weakness for heraldry, and was 
given, I fancy, to bragging about his family, he was a very worthy 
old gentleman, and noted for his charity. Besides leaving money 
for charitable purposes, he founded St. John’s College at Battersea, 
a school for boys, which is to-day a very flourishing institution. 
The old house, bearing the date 1698, with its garden, is the one 
beautiful building of any antiquity which Battersea possesses. 

Sir Walter had six brothers and one sister. Oliver, the eldest, 
who married a daughter of Horace, Lord Vere, and died before his 
father ; William, killed at Cirencester under Prince Rupert ; Edward, 
killed at the battle of Newbury, also in the Royalist army; John, 
slain in the north ; Nicholas, who died s. p. ; and Henry, who married 
Catherine, a daughter of Oliver St. John, Lord Chief Justice under 
Cromwell. The sister, Anne, married first Sir Henry Francis, and 
secondly Henry Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. Sir Walter himself 
married Joan St. John, another daughter of Oliver the Chief Justice. 

The origin of this Oliver is a little vague, but there seems no 
doubt that he should have borne the baton sinister. He inherited, 
however, his full share of the family ability and arrogance. From 
early years a violent republican, he was counsel for Hampden in the 
ship-money case, and later on member of the secret committee for 
the impeaching of Lord Strafford. When impeachment was decided 
on, all but St. John were for allowing the earl a fair trial, and but 
for St. John he would have been acquitted. ‘“ He actually thirsted,” 
says Lord Campbell, “‘ for the blood of Strafford, and he was resolved 
to gratify his appetite in violation of all law, human and divine.” 

In 1641 he became Solicitor-General, and according to Clarendon 
“he obstinately opposed everything which might advance the King’s 
service.” During the Commonwealth he made £40,000 out of 
grants of pardon to delinquent Royalists, and he also accepted bribes. 
He took his seat in 1657 in Cromwell’s House of Lords as Lord St. 
John. Nor were his manners more amiable than his acts. Lord 
Clarendon, who knew him in his younger days, says “he was a man 
reserved and of a dark and clouded countenance, very proud, and 
conversing with very few, and those men of his own humour and 
inclinations.” 

Of his own humour and inclinations an incident while he was 
Cromwell’s ambassador at the Hague is an illustration. The Duke 
of York, with the Princess Henrietta on his arm, meeting him by 
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accident near a stile at Verhout, there was a struggle as to which 
should pass first ; upon which the prince snatched the ambassador’s 
hat off his head and threw it in his face, saying, “‘ Learn, parricide, to 
respect the brother of your king.” St. John replied, “I regard 
neither you nor the person of whom you speak but as a race of 
fugitives.” Swords were drawn, but bystanders separated them. 

When King Charles II. came to England, Oliver St. John went 
abroad ; but he returned in 1669 and stayed at home till his death 
in 1673. 

In the fortunes of the Chief Justice and the all-accomplished 
St. John, his great grandson, there is a certain similarity. Both 
were men of great intellectual qualities and of vast ambition, and 
both were bitterly disappointed men. Though holding high office, 
neither attained the position at which he aimed, nor was able to 
retain what he held. Oliver was a rebel, Bolingbroke was a traitor 
to both Guelph and Stuart. They both spent years in exile, and 
both returned to spend their last years in retirement. 

The judge’s daughter Joan was a lady of the rigorous Puritan 
type. Her virtues were long remembered in Battersea ; they were 
also remembered by her grandson Bolingbroke, who, poor boy, was 
brought up in her house and compelled to study the theological 
works of Puritan divines. There was one Dr. Manton, an especial 
favourite with old Lady St. John, whom he remembered with bitter- 
ness to his dying day, whose pride it was to have made a hundred 
and nineteen sermons on the hundred and nineteenth Psalm. 

As is not infrequently the case with the unco’ guid, the son of 
Walter and Joan departed at an early age from the way he should 
have gone. They had four sons, but only one, Henry, the eldest, 
grew up. He was an exceptionally bad character, even at a time 
when morality was generally forgotten. He was married while still 
very young to Mary, daughter and co-heir of Robert Rich, Earl of 
Warwick, but his marriage did not steady him and he went from bad 
to worse. Finally, in a brawl after dining with a large party some- 
where in town, he killed Sir William Estcourt. For this he narrowly 
escaped hanging. ‘There was a great commotion over the affair, and 
though in fact it was a case of manslaughter he was counselled to 
plead guilty of murder and to throw himself on the king’s mercy. 
After long suspense he was set at liberty on payment of 16,000/, 
Afterwards he apparently became rather more respectable, and 
represented Wootton Basset in Parliament from 1679 to 1700. In 
1702 the University of Oxford honoured him with the degree of 
D.C.L., and in 1716 he was created Viscount St. John. This is 
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the second St. John who, beginning life with manslaughter, lived to 
obtain a viscount’s coronet, and to die, if not in an odour of sanctity, 
at least in ease and affluence. 

In 1678 his son Henry, the greatest of the name of St. John, was 
born at Battersea. He was the only child by his first wife, Lady 
Mary. ‘The Viscount married, secondly, Angelica Magdaleine, 
daughter of George Pillesary, Treasurer-General of the Marine and 
Superintendent of Men of War and Gallies under Louis XIV., by 
whom he had three sons and one daughter. George died 1716; 
John, who succeeded him at Holles, equerry to Queen Caroline, a 
young man “of lively genius and sparkling wit,” who died at the age 
of twenty-seven. The daughter, Henrietta, married Robert Knight, 
afterwards Earl of Catherlough. 

The old Battersea Manor House, where Bolingbroke was born 
and spent his early years, was a large two-storied house close down 
by the river, immediately east of the church. One or two writers on 
Battersea say “it is said to have contained forty rooms on a floor.” 
But I hardly think it can have been so large as that. An old print 
of Battersea in 1742 shows the house—a solid, comfortable looking 
place, probably of red brick, with picturesque attic windows built out 
on its sloping roof. In front is a row of trees, with a terrace and 
steps leading down to the water. There is now but a small part of 
the mansion left, most of it having been pulled down towards the 
close of the eighteenth century. 

But the little that remains possesses of course its erroneous 
tradition. The number of houses in which Queen Elizabeth lay at 
least one night is remarkable. So is the number of Scottish families 
that sheltered Prince Charles—of taverns that sheltered Dr. Johnson. 
We may pardon the local pride of those who show us the precise 
spots where the great have tarried, but it is hardly safe to accept 
their statements uncorroborated. 

At Battersea, in Bolingbroke House, is the cedar chamber over- 
looking the Thames where Pope wrote his “ Essay on Man.” This is 
stated by several learned antiquaries whose works are of great 
interest and value, but who in this particular probably copied one 
from the other without much thought. Not only do I feel quite sure 
that the “‘ Essay on Man” was not written there, but I doubt very much 
if Pope was ever at Battersea. Bolingbroke did not settle there till 
1744, the year of Pope’s death. The Essay was begun in 1731 and 
published in 1733 and 1734. It was at Dawley that the two were so 
much together, where St. John was living at the time of and during 
the years preceding the publication of the Essay. 
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Notwithstanding Dr. Manton and his hundred and nineteen 
sermons, Bolingbroke loved Battersea, and in all his wanderings 
looked on it as home and hoped to have his final resting-place 
there. 

He does not seem to have been sent to college, but very early 
became a young man about town, following the deplorable example 
of his father. Everyone knows of his days of energy and action and 
brilliant success and his nights of dissipation and debauchery. 

His marriage was unhappy, which is not surprising. His wife, 
the daughter and co-heir of Henry Winchcomb, brought him a good 
estate at Bucklebury, where he lived at intervals. In 1712 he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron St. John and Viscount Bolingbroke— 
Viscount to his intense disgust; he had hoped for an earldom, wish- 
ing to revive an extinct family honour, but the Queen would not 
hear of it. The viscounty was entailed on his father, the first 
instance of a peerage made to ascend ; and thus his nephew, the son 
of his half-brother, succeeded him. Two years after his elevation 
came the Hanoverian Succession, when with all his acuteness he 
failed to spot the winner, and he fled to France and was attainted. 
There, 4/as¢é man of the world and cynic as he was, he fell in love, 
and the passion endured to the end of his life. The lady was Mary 
Clara de Marcilly, Marquise de Villette—he married her on the death 
of his wife in 1718. Having failed in the service of the exiled royal 
family, he turned all his energies towards restoration in England, and 
after thirteen years he was so far successful that an Act of Parliament 
allowed him to inherit the family property, and he returned home. 
He took a farm at Dawley, near Uxbridge, which he decorated 
fantastically with designs representing agriculture, and gave out that 
he no longer had any ambitions and was become a philosopher. 
Here, engaged in farming, he entertained Pope and many other men 
of talent and letters, to whom he enlarged on the beauty of rustic 
simplicity. But in reality during the ten years he lived there he 
never for one moment ceased to intrigue for restoration to the House 
of Lords. He failed, and in 1736 abruptly left for France. There, 
at a beautiful old chateau at Chanteloup and sometimes at Argeville, 
near Fontainebleau, he and his wife lived in retirement till the death 
of his father in 1742 recalled him to London. 

Two years later he finally settled at Battersea, relieved from 
money worries, which seem to have been the real cause of his return 
to France in 1736. He now had about £4,000 a year. But 
content or happiness he never seems to have had, and he was getting 
old and was afflicted with an agonizing malady. Among his visitors 
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at the old Manor House were Lyttleton and Marmont, Murray and 
Stair, Pitt and Chesterfield. But each year the visitors were fewer, 
and he writes pathetically : “ Je deviens tous les ans de plus en plus 
isolé dans ce monde.” 

In March 1750 his dearly loved wife, perhaps the only being 
for whom he really cared, died. He survived her less than two years, 
dying December 12, 1751. 

“God, who placed me here,” he said to one of his few remaining 
friends, ‘‘ will do what He pleases with me hereafter, and He knows 
best what to do. May He bless you!” 

In Battersea parish church, where he is buried with his ancestors, 
is a large monument by Roubiliac, with medallion portraits of himself 
and his wife. This is the epitaph written by himself: 

“ Here lies Henry St. John, In the reign of Queen Anne Secretary 
of War, Secretary of State and Viscount Bolingbroke, In the days of 
King George I. and King George II. something more and better. 
His attachment to Queen Anne exposed him to a long and severe 
persecution: He bore it with firmness of mind. He passed the 
latter part of his time at home the enemy of no national party, the 
friend of no faction, distinguished under a cloud of proscription 
which had not been entirely taken off by zeal to maintain the liberty 
and restore the antient prosperity of Great Britain. He died the 
12 of December 1751 aged seventy-three. 

“In the same vault are interred the remains of Mary Clara des 
Champs de Marcilly, Marchioness of Villette and Viscountess 
Bolingbroke. Born ofa noble family, bred in the court of Lewis XIV., 
she reflected a lustre on the former by the superior accomplishments 
of her mind. She was an ornament to the latter by the amiable 
dignity and grace of her behaviour. She lived the honour of her 
own sex, the delight and admiration of ours. She died an object of 
imitation to both, with all the firmness that reason, with all the 
resignation that religion can inspire, aged seventy-four, the 18th of 
March, 1750.” 

Frederick, who succeeded the great statesman in his title and 
the Battersea estate, was the grandson of Viscount St. John by his 
second wife. His father, Edward Viscount St. John, died in France 
two years before Bolingbroke. His mother was the daughter of Sir 
Robert Furness, Bart. He married Lady Diana Spencer and had 
two sons and a daughter. His daughter Charlotte, who died young, 
was the last of the family buried at Battersea. In 1763 the Viscount 
sold the old place to Lord Spencer. Not many years later the 
Manor House was pulled down, all but one wing which stands to-day. 
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The old church was also demolished, but the east window and 
monuments were preserved, and placed in the new building. 

All trace of glory has departed from Battersea, but the street- 
names in the neighbourhood recall the past. There is the Falcon 
Road, named from the St. John crest, and Bolingbroke Grove, and 
Grandison Road. And at the entrance to the Grammar School 
you may read the family motto, “ Rather deathe than false of 
Faythe.” 

J. F. MORRIS FAWCETT. 
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FAILINGS AND FALLACIES IN 
FOODS AND FLUIDS. 


REJUDICES die hard, and the man who sets himself to 

controvert opinions held for generations has a most difficult 

task before him. It does not matter what his experience and know- 

ledge of the subject may be, he will find that the most ignorant or 

most bigoted will hold the opinion in their own limited intelligence 
that they are more competent to advise. 

However difficult the task may be, I am going to try to explode 
some fallacies, and, if possible, to teach those who will be taught the 
great importance of proper food and fluid, and the part it plays in the 
maintenance of health, strength, and the well-being of the individual. 
From the cradle to the grave life is maintained by what we eat and 
what we drink, and at each epoch in life this has to be changed 
according to the age, environment, and work, mental or physical, of 
the individual. The infant will not thrive on the food of the 
adolescent, the adolescent will not thrive on the food of the middle- 
aged, and the old cannot, or at all events should not, live on the food 
that applies to either of these epochs. 

Thus for long and healthy life there should be to a certain extent 
a dietary for each of these periods. It is true that we English are a 
very conservative race and averse to learn, as far as the study of 
dietetics is concerned, what experience teaches, even though the 
lesson be for our good. The ordinary individual, be he male or 
female, will not learn that the quantity of food he eats every day 
should depend in a great measure upon his mode of life and his own 
particular idiosyncrasy. The sedentary man should not eat the food 
of the active man, and the old man should not eat the food of the 
middle-aged man, and most certainly the infant should not eat the 
food of the adolescent. Curiously enough, however, such is the 
‘ignorance of the mothers of the present day in this respect that 
-thousands of infants die every year from improper feeding—murdered, 
one would say, by the ignorance of the mother and the incompetence 
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of those who advise her. It is a pitiable state of affairs, but it is so. 
In early life an infant can thrive entirely upon its mother’s milk—-its 
proper food—but as time creeps on it is necessary that this should 
be supplemented by bread, meat, and variety of diet. It is a very 
curious fact that though in the present day we are generally sup- 
posed to have advanced greatly in knowledge in the matter of 
cooking and variety of foods, yet in reality we do not seem to have 
advanced much from the middle ages to the present day in know- 
ledge of the importance food plays in the operations of life and 
health. It is true that in these days the maid of honour does not 
drink a gallon of ale at her breakfast, as it is stated she did in the 
days of “Good Queen Bess” (it is to be hoped that she had some 
one to share this with her), and that the very coarse food of those 
days has given place to a refined dietary ; still, the knowledge of the 
use of food and its importance in our daily life is little better under- 
stood now than it was then. The surgeon of the time of Henry VIII. 
would open his eyes in astonishment if he came to life now and 
saw the advance in science due to the genius of Lord Lister and 
others, but the physician of those days would have little to learn. 
It is true he might not see the “green ends of peacocks’ dung” 
given as a panacea for certain diseases, or powdered toads and dead 
men’s bones, but he would see other ridiculous remedies still in high 
repute. He would see the American and English quacks monopolis- 
ing the columns of respectable newspapers and robbing the ignorant 
in a way that Henry VIII. would have cut short in an hour. By the 
way, why the medical profession have not combined in some way to 
adopt a means of exposing and crushing quackery has always been a 
mystery to me. 

Now, as previously mentioned, it is an incontrovertible fact that 
our health depends almost entirely upon what we eat and drink, 
and indeed even our length of life depends on this; and yet it is an 
extraordinary fact that few people will take the trouble to master the 
subject of diet. Half the evils that afflict us and half the diseases 
that are common in the present day are entirely due to errors in diet 
in the individual who suffers. 

The first fallacy that I should like to explode in the opinion 
of the ordinary individual is the fallacy that food has nothing 
to do with health and condition. The ordinay individual does not 
seem to believe or to think that according to his mode of life so 
should his food be apportioned. He either eats food that does not 
nourish him, and is consequently below par, or he eats too much food 
that nourishes him too much, and thus becomes the victim of obesity, 
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gout, biliousness, and a hundred other disorders. He has no idea 
what foods nourish the nervous system and what foods nourish the 
muscular system, or what food maintains heat and what strength, 
energy, and nervous power, &c. ; so that the individual often eats in 
illness the food he should eat when well, in hot weather the food he 
ought to eat in cold weather or vice versé, and as a rule he eats a 
great deal too much food of one sort or another, because he is given 
food that is no good to him.! 

Another particular fallacy of the present day that I should like to 
explode is the opinion generally held that a large quantity of bread 
is necessary as an article of food. It is true enough that bread is 
the cheapest of all foods, but it is by no means the best adapted for 
the maintenance of health and condition, so that it cannot be well 
called the staff of life. In some cases it is quite certain that bread 
taken except in the very smallest amounts is absolutely detrimental 
to health, as, for instance, in the cases of the gouty and the corpulent, 
and sufferers from Bright’s disease. To my certain knowledge, a 
person may live in robust health, having the other articles of diet in 
the proper proportions, on but one ounce of farinaceous food daily. 
I have kept patients a year or more on this quantity. He may, in 
fact, enjoy infinitely better health than he could possibly do if taking 
a pound of bread or other farinaceous food each day. The soldier is 
allowed three times more bread than he ought to have, and the 
sailor the same. 

It is accurious fact that in the present day many sensible people (?) 
take no interest at all in diet. These are more particularly found 
among the over-fat, and it is most amusing to see their ignorance. 
They seem to think that the poor harmless potato is poison to them, 
and they avoid it as poison, but at the same time they eat bread, 
puddings, and all things that are fattening. They seem astonished 
when told that the poor miserable potato is four times less harmful 
in their case than bread. 

The old adage, that what is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison, is perfectly true, and really the particular food for each should 
be broadly adapted to each individual’s requirements if perfect health 
and long life are to be ensured, taking also into consideration his 
habits, environment, and mode of life. Take the case of the obese. 
Those who are experienced in treating such people cut down fari- 
naceous foods and fats, and give instead the foods that maintain 

1 Any one who wants more detailed information on these points will find 


it in a work of mine, Health and Condition in the Active and Sedentary, 
published by Sampson Low & Co., St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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muscular and nervous strength ; and what is the result? A rapid loss 
in weight and improvement in health and condition, a heart freed 
from the impediment of fat and unrestricted in its movements, and 
in the case of the aged an absolute rejuvenescence. The same 
applies to the gouty. If people will take more food than the system 
requires, and the wrong food, the different organs that deal with the 
excess become clogged, and the effete matter remains in the system 
to develop as gout in its thousand manifestations. 

If ever there was a fallacy indeed, and a wrong one, it is that the 
proper food of the aged should not be the food which maintains 
muscular and nervous strength—namely, animal food—but that they 
should take instead in excess the food which hampers the system 
with unnecessary weight and waste in the form of uric acid, and in 
the majority of cases with unnecessary fat ; that is, milk, farinaceous 
puddings, porridge, bread—in fact, the food of infancy. Sucha diet, 
when there is not the ability to take the necessary amount of exercise 
to work it off, leads to grievous trouble and makes the sufferer the 
victim of gout, bronchial attacks, weak heart, and serious congestive 
diseases which often lead to a sudden termination of life. 

The aged every year become less able to carry a weight of super- 
fluous fat, and the internal fat hampers the action of the heart and 
impedes the proper working of the other organs that carry on life. 
‘To repeat it again, it is a pitiful fact, but it is so, that the ordinary 
medical man of the present day is not taught in his curriculum the 
dietetic and ultimate distribution of foods and their uses in the 
operations of life, in sickness and health ; and such knowledge is of 
paramount importance in gout obesity, atonic dyspepsia, fever, Bright’s 
disease, and in debility after exhaustive illness. Indeed, to hasten 
recovery in such cases an invalid should be under the care ofa dietitian 
as wellasa physician. The ordinary practitioner therefore commences 
his professional life in total ignorance on these points. He will often 
meet a patient suffering from a heart loaded with fat, the individual 
perhaps carrying sixty or eighty pounds of unnecessary weight. The 
only way to bring relief here is to reduce the weight of the patient, but 
as this can only be done by scientific dieting, the practitioner is unable, 
through his faulty curriculum, to advise ; the consequence being that 
people throw themselves into the merciless clutches of quacks and 
charlatans, and the evil done by quacks to my certain knowledge is 
incalculable. It is high time that some legislation should be brought 
to bear to protect the ignorant against quacks. The well-known 
journal Truth for years has done its best to warn the public 
against these vermin who prey upon the ignorance and credulity of 
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the public; but as long as the newspapers of the day insert their 
advertisements and fictitious and concocted testimonials, so long will 
the quacks thrive and the public suffer. 

In the case of a person whose heart is loaded or surrounded with 
fat, the heart’s action is restricted, and therefore the circulation 
cannot be properly carried on. People so troubled become 
dropsical, and when illness comes, having a heart oppressed with fat, 
have no strength to combat disease, and succumb. It is perfectly 
true that the pleasures of the table have an unusual attraction for 
most people, and the cuisine of the present day stimulates appetite 
even beyond satiety ; but of course, when the laws of nature are set 
at naught, the inevitable nemesis must follow. The evi!s of over- 
eating are manifold. They are not half as well known as they should 
be. The man who keeps horses or dogs is very careful, if he 
wants to maintain them in good condition, that they are properly 
fed. He takes care that his groom does not give his horses too 
much food without sufficient exercise to work it off. If he does not 
see to this, the horse becomes subject to skin-disease ; his system 
becomes loaded with refuse of different kinds, so that he is not 
capable of doing his work ; he becomes sluggish. The same rule 
applies to dogs. Dogs, to be maintained in good condition, must be 
carefully fed, and as a rule the owner of these animals takes a great 
deal more care of their feeding than he does of his own —that is, as 
regards feeding for the sake of health. The same rules apply to the 
feeding of animals in captivity. The lion is fed once a day, and if he 
were fed oftener he would not enjoy the health he does. Careis also 
taken to give him a quantity of bone. He lives on meat alone, but 
he must have bone with it. Meat without bone would not sustain 
his life, much less his good condition. Powerful nutritive as meat is, 
a man cannot live for any length of time on meat alone, but he can 
on meat and bone. I have lately been condensing into the smallest 
weight a day’s complete food. I find this can be done in the weight 
of one pound, to occupy the space of a shilling sardine-tin. This I 
have done for use in war, and I believe the War Office are going to 
adopt it. It is palatable, and being put into hermetically sealed tins 
will keep for years. It is called Sarxcene.' It is now found useful 
by explorers and others, and was highly appreciated by officers during 
the recent war in South Africa. Harry de Windt says his expedition 
was saved from death by half a pound tin a day of it. 

Referring once more to farinaceous foods, they must of course 

1 It may be obtained from the Sarxcene Food Company, 125 Richmond 
Road, Putney, S.W. 
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always be the staple foods of the poor because of their comparative 
cheapness, but in the case of bread I should like to see a heavy tax 
placed on “ pure white bread,” so as to enforce the use of whole- 
wheat bread among those who have largely to exist on bread. 
White bread, which is all starch, is not nearly so nutritious as an 
article of diet as where the wheat is ground whole; but for those 
who can afford a varied and more expensive diet it does not matter, 
and they can keep to white bread if they wish. When I sayI would 
impose a tax on white bread, it is simply because it is the only way 
of benefiting the poorer classes by forcing them to eat whole-meal 
bread. White bread alone does not contain the constituents to 
maintain life, much less health and condition. It is deprived of 
those salts that are necessary to the nervous system and to thorough 
nutrition of all the tissues. 

I read lately in the papers a lecture by Lord Londonderry in 
which he argues that the proper way to improve the physique of the 
child of the slums would be by teaching him gymnastics. Was 
anything more ridiculous ever suggested than this? The only way 
in the first instance to improve the stamina and physique of the very 
poor is to provide healthy houses for them to live in and proper 
food for them to live on. You cannot make bricks without straw, 
though Lord Londonderry seems to argue that this can be done, and 
to send a child to school with an empty stomach to get strong on 
exercise is about the most fallacious idea that I have ever heard of 
or imagined. I should like to know whether it is possible to grow 
roses in the courts and cellars of Whitechapel where these children 
exist. I should like to know whether Lord Londonderry would like 
to keep his horses or his dogs in such places. I believe that there is 
no controverting the fact that the future welfare of the slum child 
depends upon its proper housing and feeding. Pearson’s Fresh-air 
Fund is likely to do much more for the slum children of London 
than all the lectures of theorists. These individuals will not recognise 
the fact that the health and condition of the body depend upon 
proper food, fresh air, and exercise. Happily for the welfare of the 
English race, the most illustrious personage of modern times, who 
inherits the supreme power of ministering to the welfare of the 
greater number and rules over the greatest Empire the world has ever 
known—an Empire compared with which the Persian, the Grecian, 
or the Roman would be insignificant—and who takes so keen an 
interest in the housing and happiness of the poor, takes an interest 
in this particular matter, and no doubt his influence will bear fruit 
and lead to happy results in the future. 
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It goes without saying that not only should food be adapted to 
the work and requirements of the individual, but it should be some- 
what adapted to the season as well. Persons do not dress the same 
in summer as in winter, but as a rule they eat the same food in both 
seasons, and, indeed, in all seasons. Now, this is a great mistake. 
Food that maintains heat, and food that maintains strength and 
energy, are two totally different things. The food that gives strength 
and energy is mainly animal food. The foods that maintain heat 
are farinaceous foods and fats. In my experience I have found that 
@ person put on much animal food, adapted to his or her particular 
condition, will, in the winter, increase in strength and improve in con- 
dition and general health, but will feel the cold. So much does this 
occur that, in dieting people for the reduction of weight, I am some- 
times obliged to supplement with a little heat-forming food for the 
maintenance of heat. What does this show? It shows plainly that 
the proper food for hot weather is animal food, and that farinaceous 
food and fats should be taken in very small proportion ; and this is 
my experience, borne out by fact, and not by theory only. There- 
fore, the indication is that in hot weather the food of the individual 
should consist largely of light meats and fish, green vegetables, fruits 
(cooked and uncooked), and plenty of harmless fluids. Indeed, the 
more harmless fluid taken, the better; for harmless fluid is to the 
kidneys, if one may so express it, what fresh air is to the lungs: it 
assists them to get rid of the waste of food. A curious fallacy I 
have often noticed is that people think that plain living is always 
good and wholesome, and that rich living—that is, food properly 
cooked and properly served—is necessarily injurious. This is, how- 
ever, by no means the case, assuming that the individual eats the 
proper kind of food and the proper quantity. People often say, “I 
cannot understand how it is that I suffer from indigestion, or any 
other trouble, when I live so plainly. For instance, I just have a hot 
roll and butter, with tea and a little cream and sugar for breakfast ; 
for lunch, I have simply a cut from the joint with some potato and 
bread, and plain pudding ; for tea, I have some tea with some cake 
and bread-and-butter ; and for dinner I have some fish and roast 
beef or some other meat, potato or some other kind of vegetables, 
and a little bread or toast and cheese, and a pint of ale or beer.” 
Or if it is among the more luxurious classes, the same food cooked 
in a more recherché manner, with French names, thick sauces, plenty 
of butter, cream, and other items—excellent for inducing the gourmet 
to eat to excess, and get his certain and ultimate reward in gout, 
obesity, biliousness, indigestion, and a hundred other troubles. 
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Of course, in the case of an individual working hard such a dietary 
might be indulged in without any great harm, but for the ordinary man 
doing the ordinary work of the present day such a dietary must lead 
to evils of one sort or another, as pointed out. The only restriction 
that the ordinary individual places upon appetite is the restriction of 
excess. He eats until he feels he cannot eat any more, and then 
stops. He has no regard as to whether the amount of food he takes 
is more than his system requires or as to what consequences are likely 
to ensue from the habit of taking too much of one kind of food and 
not enough of another. If I may illustrate it again by the rich man 
and his horse, I should ask whether he allows his horse an unlimited 
amount of food if he wishes the horse to maintain good hard health 
and to be of service to.him. I think such a man would answer that: 
he feeds his horse according to the work he requires him to do, and. 
never overfeeds him. __ 

I am afraid to go too much into the subjects of my own ex- 
perience in dieting and the benefits derived under proper dieting, 
because if I did I should lay myself open to the abuse of one particu- 
lar medical paper, and I must therefore make my article as interesting 
as I can without bringing my own experience too much into the matter, 
however interesting this might be to the ordinary reader ; but I may 
point out that half the illnesses, half the ailments of malnutrition 
are due to errors in diet, and if the journal I refer to were to 
enter more fully into the matter of food—for we live by what we eat 
and drink, and our length of life depends upon it—it would bea 
great deal better for its readers and for future generations. As this 
journal is read by a hundred times more lay readers than by medical 
men, its influence would be altogether for good. I can luckily afford 
to treat its abuse with contempt and scorn. The “ British Medical 
Journal” best represents the more enlightened views of the profession 
now. It is those I wish to be useful to who will suffer. Although 
I should be one of the last to decry the proper uses of medicines, 
yet I do and will maintain that diet in the treatment of diseases of 
malnutrition is of far more importance than physic. The effect 
of diet in those forms of disease more directly traceable to errors 
in diet, such as corpulence, gout, excessive leanness, nervous 
collapse, debility, and other kindred ailments, is always remark- 
ably satisfactory ; and if an individual has been living for the greater 
part of his life on wrong food, when he is put on proper food 
he becomes strong, physically and mentally, and healthy. I am 
able to speak on this point from many years of experience. 
Bourrienne, in his “ Life of Napoleon,” states that this illustrious man 
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had no opinion of medicines and did not believe in theory that did 
not harmonise with fact. Of course, it must be admitted that to 
a certain extent the exact action of some drugs is not known and is 
but theoretical. You might, for instance, ask the cleverest physician 
of the day in what way calomel acts on the liver, and I think his 
answer would amount to much the same as that which was once 
given by a member of Parliament when asked what were the duties 
of an archdeacon. His reply was, “To perform archidiaconal func- 
tions.” There is no question about it that quinine has a beneficent 
action in certain malarial diseases, but if the curious one was to ask 
the physician how it had this action, it is certain that he would get 
for his reply something equivalent to “it does so because it does.” 
He would get no further explanation. This indefinite theorising 
does not apply in the same way as to the action of foods. If one 
skilled in the knowledge of foods is asked how it is that certain foods 
fatten, and that certain foods produce gout, and why certain foods 
cause biliousness, he will be able to give a plain answer. 

I have always held that the physiology of foods should be taught 
in the medical schools, and, indeed, should be taught in other schools, 
and food and feeding made an important matter in school life. If 
this were done, what a vast difference it would make in the health, 
comfort, and well-being of the rising generation, poor and rich ; with 
what a reserve of strength would the individual, if properly nourished 
in early life, commence his struggle with the world, whether that 
struggle involved physical or mental work! Why should certain 
individuals constantly suffer from recurrent attacks of influenza, 
bronchial catarrh, or colds ? Simply because they are under-nourished, 
and therefore liable to every ailment common to those below par. 
Our very existence as an imperial race depends upon our improving 
the physical condition of the class that furnishes recruits for the 
army and navy. Now that the country districts are becoming de- 
populated, it becomes an absolute necessity ; for the stunted growth 
and low vitality of the denizens of the slums, the greater part of every 
large city, will never furnish the type of soldier who won Waterloo 
or Trafalgar. It is surely time that a Royal Commission should 
be appointed to advise on this matter, of so much importance to the 
country and the Empire. 

What would proper housing, and hence fresher air and proper 
food, do for the town dweller, rich or poor ? 

In the first place, his frame would be properly developed, his 
brain nourished, his digestive powers in perfect condition, and he 
would wot have in his daily work, literary or otherwise, or as old 
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age advances, to fall back upon stimulants to give him the necessary 
appetite for his mid-day or evening meal. When I say that the 
physiology of food should form part of every man’s—and I may add 
more particularly of every woman’s—education, I mean that both 
should know what particular use each food is applied to in the 
economy, and what particular food is suited for intellectual work in 
contradistinction to muscular work ; and, further, what particular 
food is best suited to the requirements of the body in the different 
seasons of the year. Fewer wives would be widows and children 
orphans if the mistress of a household adapted or ordered her 
husband’s food to meet his requirements, and made it, or saw that it 
was made, tempting and palatable. But what obtains now in most 
middle-class households? The husband comes home to dinner, 
weary and hungry, to find warmed-up meat or a washy stew awaiting 
him, or, worse still, an underdone joint and half-cooked vegetables. 
Perhaps this goes on day after day and year after year, until some 
day or other an illness occurs, and his constitution, exhausted by 
want of proper food to nourish his complex organism, succumbs to it. 
Such cases of early death have absolutely come under my observa- 
tion ; two of these were medical men. 

In the houses of the very wealthy this state of things seldom 
occurs—perhaps it would be better if it occasionally did, for a life of 
indolence and ease would be lengthened by occasional starvation. 
Half the illness that occurs at one season, I think I can safely say, is 
due to improper dieting at another. We hear of people feeling weak 
in spring, or suffering from those different ailments due to mal- 
nutrition, such as gout, boils, skin-diseases, obesity, or debility. Now, 
this would not be so if the person was taught the physiology of food, 
and adapted his diet to his requirements and to the season. No 
sensible person would think of keeping a large fire burning in his 
room in the summer or dressing in furs and thick clothes. If he did, 
he would undoubtedly soon feel the effect of it; but many a man 
who would feel himself insulted if he were not thought a sensible 
person will eat in the summer to repletion foods the particular 
action of which is to supply heat in excess. Perhaps I cannot do 
better here than explain that the foods that are converted into heat— 
that is, keep up the heat of the body—are starches, sugar, and fat; 
and those that more particularly nourish the nervous and muscular 
system are the flesh foods, the albuminoids and salts. There are many 
more fallacies I should like to touch on, but I fear the length of this 
article will not admit it, as I have to make some remarks on fluids and 
their uses, But before leaving the subject of food I may remark that 
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I have often been asked, and have seen the question asked in different 
papers, “‘ What is about the proper amount of food that a man should 
take in a day?” Among the luxurious classes I should say about a 
quarter of what they usually eat, and among the ordinary classes 
about half what they eat. I will try and give, broadly, what my 
experience, extending over many years, has taught me would be a fair 
day’s food that a man wishing to maintain health and condition, and 
a system not hampered in any way with waste, should take. Of 
course, it would be impossible to give a dietary that would apply to 
every one, because a very large man would require more than a small 
man ; but taking an average man of 5 feet ginches, and weighing about 
114 stone, the following would constitute a good healthy day’s food : 


BREAKFAST, 8.30 to 9 A.M.—Two cups of tea or coffee, sweetened with saccha- 
rine, one or two teaspoonfuls of cream in each, 1 oz. of dry toast, thinly 
buttered ; 4 0z. of grilled or boiled fish, such as plaice, sole, whiting, 
haddock, cod, or trout, or 4 0z. of cold chicken, cold tongue, or of grilled 
steak or chop. 

LUNCH, 1.30 P.M.—2 or 3 oz. of cold mutton, beef, or lamb; 3 or 4 oz. 
of green vegetables, plainly boiled, plenty of green salad, made with 
vinegar, but without oil ; 4 or § oz. of stewed fruit ; water, or two or three 
glasses of pure dry moselle or other Rhine wine. 

AFTERNOON TEA, 4.30, IF DESIRED.—Two cups of tea, as at breakfast ; nothing 
to eat. 

DINNER, 7 to 8.—Julienne or clear vegetable soup ; 3 or 4 0z. of fish ; 3 or 4 02. 
of any ved meat, or of chicken, rabbit, game, or venison; 6 oz. of any 
green vegetable, with gravy from‘the meat only; 4 oz. of stewed fruit or 
of raw fruit ; a little stale or pulled bread and a small piece of cheese. 


This diet may be varied as to hour; but three meals only 
should be taken daily, and only sufficient at each meal to satisfy 
appetite. Fruit may be taken at other times, and any quantity of 
fluid, so long as it does not contain sugar. Any number of pleasant 
alcoholic and other beverages suitable for the hot weather, and 
particularly suitable for those who should not take quantities of 
sugar, will be found in a book I wrote a few years ago.! 

Fruit is only beneficial in moderate quantity. If taken in excess, 
and out of proportion to other food, it is apt to derange the bowels 
and cause diarrhoea ; more particularly is this the case if it is eaten 
under-ripe or over-ripe—in the former case from its undue acidity, 
and in the latter from its strong tendency to ferment and decompose 
in the digestive tract. Fruit diminishes the acidity of the secretion 
of the kidneys, and by virtue of this is advantageous in gout. 

In every well-appointed household, dinner is unquestionably the 
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most important meal of the day, and a fashion in regard to this has 
lately crept into use, which is neither physiologically correct nor 
conducive to its enjoyment. I refer to the custom now prevalent of 
commencing dinner with some anchovy toast, caviare, or sardines 
on bread-and-butter, or some other savoury of a like nature. The 
proper commencement of dinner should be the old-fashioned dish of 
good soup, and for this reason: that it is necessary that the first 
food taken at dinner should be quickly absorbed, so as to stimulate 
the nervous system and give tone to the stomach. In this way the 
appetite is stimulated and the sense of taste made more keen. 
Nothing acts so beneficially for this purpose as a small quantity of 
good soup. The more important adjuncts are, of course, pleasant 
surroundings and cheerful companionship. 

“ Gluttony,” says an old writer, “ kills more than the sword.” On 
the other hand, there is no reason why food should not be made 
as palatable as possible—in fact, the more palatable it is, the better. 
It is not excess in variety of food that is injurious, but excess in 
quantity. 

I need not say that I have no opinion of vegetarians or other 
cranks of any sort in food. There are very few indeed who could 
exist ona vegetarian diet, nuts, fruits, &c., only. Ihave known many 
who have tried and have made themselves the victims of dyspepsia, 
gastric catarrh, obesity, gout, and other diseases, induced by loading 
the stomach with food that does not digest or that over-digests. 

Another fallacy that I should like to explode is that electricity 
can supply nervous or muscular power as food does, and that all the 
wiles of the quack and the advertisements that appear in certain 
papers are simply a fraud upon the credulous. The nervous system 
cannot be strengthened by any electrical appliance, and it is only a 
few years ago that this matter was threshed out in the courts of law 
and the electrical quack was for a time obliterated. But—alas for the 
memory of people !—the electrical quack is now flourishing again 
more strongly than ever, and people who can ill afford it are throw- 
ing away their guineas on appliances that are not worth as many 
pence as they have to pay for them in pounds. Exercise is a far 
better stimulant to the nervous system. There are uses for electricity, 
but its administration should be under proper medical advice, and 
not under quacks. I have often pointed out how essential exercise 
is to health. In fact, it is not too much to say that robust health 
without exercise is impossible ; and possibly the reason why the 
female is as a rule more corpulent than the male is that she 
seldom takes the amount of exercise necessary to work off the food 
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that she takes, having regard to her sedentary life. The result of 
this is that the indolent woman becomes over-stout, and as a result 
ungraceful and old-looking beyond her years. It has always struck 
me as an extraordinary fact that women—who are influenced so much 
by, and who influence so much the admiration of, men—do not study 
more the importance of a graceful and elegant figure. A plain 
woman if she has a perfect figure will excite the admiration of every 
one, and a fat woman, however beautiful her face may be, is a 
hideous monstrosity. All the wiles of the dressmaker and the 
corsetitre are; brought to her aid, but in vain. She is, indeed, the 
terror of the dressmaker and the corsetiére alike. She expects them 
to make her graceful when she is so obese and so out of proportion 
that such a feat is impossible. It is a thousand pities that such a 
person cannot see how ridiculous she appears in the eyes of men. 
Imagine the classical figure of Venus, with all its grace and beauty 
and perfect contour, weighing seventeen stone instead of ten stone. 
One would like to know, if such a figure were placed in the British 
Museum, what the opinion of those who gazed upon it would be. 
No great painter of ancient times painted fat women, and certainly 
Praxiteles never left one in marble. Why cannot the many other- 
wise beautiful women of the present day realise the fact that their 
unwieldy proportions are entirely due to errors in diet, and so very 
easily remedied for life, and without the shadow of a shade of risk 
—indeed, at any age—by proper dieting? Possibly it may mean for 
a time a little restriction in certain luxuries, but surely it is worth all 
this to regain the figure and elasticity of early life and the admiration 
of every one who admires a beautiful and elegant contour in a lovely 
woman—and who does not? 

I have often been asked what may be the result of the present 
motor craze, as far as its influence on health is concerned. I can 
only say that, so far as the female population are concerned—and this 
of course applies to the luxurious classes, who can alone afford to make 
a pastime of motoring—it will lead to their taking less exercise on 
horseback than otherwise, and to their becoming, as a result, more 
ungainly ; in fact, it is quite likely that in a few years the horse-power 
of the motors will have to be considerably increased to enable them 
to carry the obese motomaniacs of both sexes. I fear the moto- 
maniacs of a few years to come will very well represent in size the 
megatherium and ichthyosaurus of ages gone by, or the giants that 
existed in the early stages of the world, if the sacred writings are to 
be believed. 

I have lived long enough to see many crazes come and go. 
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I remember the time, forty years ago, when croquet was the rage. 
After this, tennis became the rage. After this, football began to take 
the place of croquet and tennis. Then cycling became the rage, and 
this has largely died out in favour of the motor-car.! At present the 
motor is a perfect craze ; but I think, from what I know of the habits 
of the luxurious classes, that the motor-car will before very long 
be supplemented by some other rage, if I may so express it. The 
rapid respiration of oxygen when driving at a rapid pace seems to 
have the same effect upon the motomaniac as alcohol on the 
ordinary votary of Shanks’s pony, and his driving becomes as the 
driving of Jehu the son of Nimshi. More than this, the nervous 
system is kept at high tension—in fact, reason seems to leave its 
throne (I refer more especially to motomaniacs who go at great 
speeds). I have known one or two who have been killed, and I am 
not surprised they were. As far as I can see, the next craze will be 
the flying machine, and the motor will give way to this. When that 
time comes, if I live to see it, I shall have something to say to 
people on the diet necessary for those who fly on machines through 
the air. But I fear they, like the motorists, will want the surgeon 
with his splints and bandages more than the physician and dietitian. 

I will now touch on some of the fallacies connected with fluids, 
more especially in the form of alcohol. The greatest fallacy of all 
is to believe any one who confesses the amount of alcohol he takes, 
be it in the form of spirits, wine, or beer. He always cheats himself 
and attempts to cheat others. Personally, I double or treble the 
quantity a patient admits as his or her allowance. I do not mean 
that it is an absolutely universal custom to do so, but it is certainly 
amazingly common. I remember some years ago a very genial 
noble patient of mine to whom I allowed as a maximum two bottles 
of claret a day or six glasses of whisky-and-soda, and he assured 
me that he adhered to this amount ; but some of his friends—and of 
course, as we know, friends are always glad to expose the failings of 
their friends—told me that he drank eight bottles of claret a day, 
or eighteen glasses of whisky-and-soda, and I am inclined to 
believe that their latter estimate came nearer the truth. Poor, 
genial, kindly, generous fellow, no one’s enemy but his own, he 
sleeps his long sleep in a gorgeous mausoleum with his ancestors of 
many hundred years, and these have filled many a page in “ our island 
story.” There is no reason whatever why any one should not take 
a moderate amount of alcoholic stimulant. It is only a matter of 


1 Cricket has lasted many more years, but I expect it will have eventually to 
give way to football. It ought to. 
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their choosing the kind of stimulant best adapted to their particular 
idiosyncrasies. 

My experience as a dietitian has taught me that in moderation 
alcohol in its different forms, more especially in the form of pure 
wine, does no harm, while it undoubtedly tends to enhance the 
pleasures of life. But it must be taken in moderation ; that means 
that the absolute amount of alcohol should not exceed two ounces. 
This would be represented by a bottle of moselle or hock or claret, 
ora pint of mafura/ sherry, or three half-pints of ordinary ale or 
beer, or about three glasses of whisky-and-soda. 

Still another fallacy must here be exploded, and that is the 
widespread idea that it is harmful to drink with meals. As I have 
persistently shown, there is no rule without an exception, but the 
ordinary individual would enjoy better health if he drank freely 
at meals of whatever harmless fluid he preferred, or immedi- 
ately after meals. In the case of the gouty it is very important to 
drink freely at meals, as the gastric juice is in this case over-acid and 
requires dilution ; but in the case of those of weak digestion, where 
possibly the gastric juice is already too weak or watery, too much 
fluid during meals may be harmful ; so that really no one is wise in 
doing the one or the other without consulting some one who can 
advise him on the matter. But under ordinary normal circumstances 
it may be taken for granted that plenty of harmless fluid is beneficial, 
and even necessary to healthy existence. It enables the kidneys to 
carry off the waste products of the body, more especially in the form 
of uric acid (gout-poison). Indeed, as I have previously pointed 
out, harmless fluid is to the kidneys what fresh air is to the lungs. 
I shall here utilise some information I gave in an article some years 
ago, so as to enter more fully and in detail into matters appertaining 
to different wines, both in health and disease, and the mistakes people 
make in drinking the wrong wines, taking into consideration the condi- 
tions under which they live and their constitutional requirements. I 
must also take the opportunity of touching on the fallacy that is so 
prevalent that drinking fluid at meals tends to cause corpulence, or 
more particularly that abstaining from fluid at meals tends to reduce 
obesity or prevent it. Nothing of the kind is the case. It is a pure 
fallacy, and people who punish themselves—and those who have tried 
it, tell me that it is a severe deprivation—only do themselves harm 
by refraining from taking a reasonable amount of fluid during meals. 
The fallacy largely owes its origin to the ruling of Schweninger, who 
flourished in Gemany a few years ago. In his system of reducing 
obesity he cut off all fiuid at meals and allowed very little between 
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meals, ‘This was necessary in the case of the German, because the 
habit of the German is to swill large quantities of thin beer both at 
and between meals, and the only way to stop this was to cut off the 
fluid altogether. But this does not apply to the Englishman or 
Englishwoman, who at all events is not so addicted to the habit of 
drinking beer at meals but that he or she can, when occasion requires, 
substitute water or whisky-and water, while the well-to-do classes mostly 
drink wine or whisky-and-water. The habits of the Englishman are so 
different from those of the German that there is no need for this painful 
and injurious experiment of cutting off all fluids in reducing weight. 
The fashion of late years, in the case of the over-luxurious, is to go 
to some spa abroad once a year, to flush the system out by drinking 
quantities of antacid water. I remember talking to a very celebrated 
French physician at one of these places, and, pointing to the crowd 
at the well, he said, “ These people would do just as well at home if 
they would get up at seven in the morning, drink the same amount 
of water, and walk as many milesa day as they do here.” I quite 
agreed with him. Antacid waters, as we all know, are solvents of 
uric acid, and the waters of the Taunus Mountains in Germany are 
peculiarly useful to the gouty and others who are loaded with the waste 
of good living and hard drinking.' In the days of our grandfathers, 
when the facilities for going to Germany and other countries for this 
purpose were not available, Harrogate, Bath, Cheltenham, and Tun- 
bridge Wells were the fashion, and it is a pity that they are not as 
fashionable now. They are in every way superior to foreign health- 
resorts, where the sanitary arrangements are abominable, the cooking 
greasy and unsuited to English tastes, the language unintelligible as 
a rule to the visitor, and the charges extortionate. 

But fashion decrees that these places, often boomed by specu- 
lators, shall be the haunt of the luxurious rich, and they flock to them 
as a panacea for all the ills that good living and hard drinking 
generate. Then they come home and re-gorge and re-guzzle until it 
is time to go again. 

We live too fast in these days, and life is a rush. Cicero says, 
“If you want to live long, live slowly,” but in these days.we don’t 
want to live long or slowly: we want to rush through life. We want 
to go abroad for our excitement, and so we rush to Italy to die 
of typhoid, and to be robbed at every turn ; or to Egypt for the same 
purpose, with bugs and mosquitoes thrown in ; or to some other health- 
resort abroad, where they cater for our amusement not only on six 
days in the week, but on the seventh also. And oh for the staid and 

1 See note, page 81. 
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respectable Englishman at home !—I blush to say it, but I have seen 
him at Monte Carlo put his five-franc piece on a Sunday on the 
table with the same complacency as he would put it in the plate at 
church in his own parish. Such is human nature. 

It is a common fallacy, and one that I must controvert, that 
alcohol is a necessity. I have always held, and still hold, the 
opinion that it is not a necessity. There is no reason why a man 
should not go from the cradle to the grave without touching it, and 
be in every way the better. It is not a food, nor does it replenish 
or improve any tissue of the human body. It, however, undoubtedly 
has its uses ; as, for instance, in illness it tides over the victim in the 
debilitative stage of acute disease until Nature reasserts herself. 

In these days of competition and worry, when possibly we live 
faster than our ancestors did, it rounds off those angles of social 
existence that sometimes grate, and, by smoothing the path to friend- 
ship and conviviality, makes life more bearable. The fact that a few 
people injure themselves by over-indulging is no reason why the 
majority should not enjoy the zest that the exhilarating effects of 
alcohol give to those who have sufficient control over themselves to 
use and not to abuse it. And they are the majority. I am a strong 
opponent of alcohol as a stimulant in its more concentrated form in 
the shape of spirits, except in cases where it is absolutely essential 
that they should be used in a medicinal way, and I should like to 
see a duty placed upon spirits that would make their use absolutely 
prohibitive ; but in the form of wine, and in moderation, more 
especially where it is taken to please the palate and to enhance 
the charms of artistic cuisine and promote the flow of wit, laughter, 
and good-fellowship, I certainly think that it tends to make this 
transitory existence of ours more bearable and more pleasant. 
Gluttony in any form must naturally be disgusting, but the gratifica- 
tion of a refined appetite and the appreciation of artistic cookery are 
only another form of the intellectuality that has run in this groove, 
but may run in another groove to a love of music, in another to a 
devotion to art, science, literature, and the thousand other passions 
and pleasures and pastimes that elevate humanity above the level 
of the brute creation. 

Alcohol in spirit form is the curse of civilisation ; it has caused 
more misery, more degradation, more crime than anything else on 
God’s earth. It fills the prisons and workhouses, and the revenue it 
brings the State has enabled us to wage wars and destroy millions of 
people. Alcohol in any shape in excess is a curse. But in the form 
it takes in wines, in moderation, it seems as if it were a gift from the 
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gods ; and this has been the opinion of most men whose opinion is 
worth noting, from the time of Noah to the present day. 

In ancient times wine was only made from the grape, as beer 
was from malt; but, alas! it is exceedingly sad to know that in 
these days wine can be fabricated not only from its legitimate source, 
the grape, but, by chemical processes, from substances that are 
absolutely foreign to the grape ; and the unfortunate part of it is 
that it can be done more cheaply, and so as almost to defy detection.' 

If there is a thing that I have a horror for, it is “cheap wines,” 
for these, almost without exception, mean poison. For those who 
cannot afford to pay a reasonable price for wines, my advice is, let 
then drink ale or cider, or any other wholesome stimulant within 
their reach. But whatever beverage they drink, if it contains more 
than 7 per cent. of alcohol, should be freely diluted. 

Spirits are best diluted with some sparkling antacid water, as this 
prevents their irritating the stomach. The best and pleasantest I 
know is sparkling Cambrunnen water, which comes from the neigh- 
bourhood of Homburg.? 

The Legislature, to a certain extent, guards the spirit-drinker, 
and sees that the drink he consumes is of a strength that, to say the 
least of it, means poison; but the Legislature does not guard the 
wine-drinker in any way, shape, or form. It simply sees that the 
compound pays a certain duty according to its strength in alcohol, 
but whether it is a wine, or whether it is a sophisticated concoction 
made of logwood, acetic acid, sugar, and potato spirit, does not 
matter to the Legislature at all. 

Few people know it, but it is an absolute fact that in the city of 
Hamburg there are manufactories where wines of every description 
and every flavour, and of every age, can be made that are absolutely 
guiltless of any connection with the juice of the grape. It is not 
to be wondered at that these wines are injurious, indeed almost 
poison. The pure juice of the grape, without the addition of spirit 
or sugar, is a wholesome beverage ; it stimulates the nervous system, 
it promotes the flow of nervous energy, it brightens the intellectual 
faculties, and even assists digestion. But wine that is a chemical 
combination—that is, wine that is manufactured from chemicals 
instead of from the juice of the grape—is naturally a liquid to be 
avoided as one would a pestilence. , 

The juice of the grape in a properly fermented state is entirely 

? A recent trial in Germany has illustrated this fact. 


? May be obtained of the Cambrunnen Water Company, Great Portland Street, 
London, W. 
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void of injurious products, more especially in the shape of “ fusel 
oil.” It is only when wine is fortified, as it usually is, with potato 
spirit and sugar (added to arrest fermentation) that it becomes 
injurious. To me as a dietitian wine is of vast service ; in fact, I do 
not know what I should possibly do without it, and naturally I have 
taken a vast amount of trouble to get wines suitable for my purposes— 
that is, to try and procure wines which are imported free from factitious 
aids to flavour and alcoholic strength. For instance, in dieting for 
the reduction of obesity, where it is essential by dietetic means to 
reduce the weight from twelve to sixteen pounds a month, with at 
the same time improvement in health and condition, it is necessary, 
in dealing with those who are accustomed to take stimulants, that the 
particular stimulant allowed should be free from sugar, and in the 
shape of what are known as dry and natural wines, and undoubtedly 
these wines are the finest flavoured and the most wholesome of all. 
Of late years the taste for what are known as dry wines has 
enormously increased. I remember some years ago going to a very 
noted champagne shipper and asking him whether he could intro- 
duce, compatible with my requirements, an absolutely dry champagne, 
what is known as a “brut” wine—and here, perhaps, it may interest 
many wine-drinkers to know what a “ brut” champagne really means. 
It means that the juice of the grape that furnishes the wine known 
as champagne is allowed to run through its fermentation. If from 
the first it is found to contain sufficient alcohol for the purpose from 
the grape, it is left to make a wine that will improve as age goes on. 
In years when, from cold and other causes, the grape does not 
sufficiently mature, after the fermentation has run to a certain extent, 
sugar is added to create a second fermentation ; and when this has 
run through, the wine is, after racking and the different processes 
that such wine undergoes, bottled and temporarily corked; the 
bottles being placed head downwards in racks and moved daily. In 
this position a sediment deposits at the neck of the bottle, on the 
cork, which in due course is removed by a dexterous twist of the 
hand before the wine is finally corked, being blown out by the 
wine in the bottle. The bottle is afterwards filled up by a certain 
amount of syrupy liqueur. Itisthen finally corked. The amount of 
this added liqueur depends upon the country it is exported to. In 
the case of England 2 or 3 per cent. of liqueur is added, in the 
case of Russia a very great deal more, and so on. Where it is 
necessary to produce a “brut” wine, instead of adding a syrupy 
liqueur a small quantity of a similar wine is added to fill up the 
bottle, which is then finally corked. This is known as a “ brut” 
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wine,'! and undoubtedly as a dietetic wine when the taste is acquired 
for it, which it soon is, for all purposes such a wine is best. 

But to proceed. A short time after, this gentleman informed me 
that he had communicated with the head of the firm at Epernay, 
who replied that they had made their name (a world-wide one) by 
their well-known present champagre, which was of great celebrity, 
and they would not alter it. As of course might be expected, other 
firms by my advice took up the idea, and the taste for dry wines 
increased. Many years afterwards this wine-importer came to me 
saying that they found it was absolutely essential that they should 
produce a “brut” champagne. I pointed out to him that they 
were late in the day, and that they had thrown away a chance that 
would have been worth to ¢Aem untold wealth. 

In nothing has fashion or taste changed so much of recent years 
as in wine. Our grandfathers drank heavy and strong wines in the 
shape of port, madeira, and sherry. Now, this was a fallacy, but for 
some reason or other, possibly owing to the mischief done by excess 
in those days, which has left to us an inheritance in the shape of 
gout, the taste for heavy and strong wines seems to have passed 
away; and happily so. The three-bottle men of years ago are quite 
obsolete, and one may truly say that wine is now drunk more as an 
aid to health, and as an adjunct to the appreciation of the more 
delicate cuisine of these Sybarite days, than as an intoxicant. So in 
food, the roast beef and plum pudding of old England are now 
considered as fit for one day in the year only—Christmas Day—and 
we go in for dinners of numerous courses in which plain joints are 
conspicuous by their absence, each course having its own particular 
wine to enhance its charm. ‘This may be pleasant, but it is a great 
fallacy, and it would be far better if the gourmet stuck to one wine 
only, and this a light hock or moselle or champagne. 

For instance, among the luxurious classes, in the recherché 
dinners now in vogue, it is usual to have some dry sherry or sauterne 
after the first course—soup ;? and a choice Rhine wine or moselle 
with or after fish ; and with the exfrée or joint, or with both, a glass 
of Chambertin ; but there is one wine—viz. champagne—which seems 
to mate well with the dinner after the first two or three courses are 
over. This latter wine may be continued throughout, even until the 
ice or dessert appears upon the table, and the invariable cigarette 


1 «Brut ” champagne absolutely free from added syrup may be procured from 
the Dry Wine Company, 104 Great Portland Street, London, W. 
2 The present fashion of taking what are known as hors-d’auvre before the 
soup is a great mistake ; it is beginning a dinner at the wrong end. 
G2 
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takes the place of wine, and the cup of coffee that then should appear. 
I do not myself believe in mixing liquors. No more did the late 
lamented “Samuel Weller” of immortal memory. 

There are a certain number of people who drink wine simply as 
an excitant, but there are others who drink it because they believe, 
and rightly, that it makes life more bearable, that it assists digestion, 
and even that it lengthens existence. For many years now, for my 
dietetic requirements, I have found it necessary to take a personal 
interest in the matter of wines, more especially as it is absolutely 
essential, in dieting for such conditions as gout, obesity, and dys- 
pepsia, that I should have wines to meet my requirements, and I may 
truly say that within the last fifteen or twenty years I have tasted and 
analysed many hundreds of different kinds, and after taking a very 
great amount of trouble I have been able to have procured for my 
purpose by the Dry Wine Company, of 104 Great Portland Street, 
London, W., a very large variety of natural wines of different coun- 
tries and brands, such as sherries, burgundies, hocks, moselles, 
champagnes, ports, &c. I believe that there are very few people in 
England who have tasted all the different kinds of what are now 
known as “natural wines ”—that is, pure wines without the addition 
of added spirit or sugar. The national taste, until within recent years, 
has been for strong and sweet wines matured, perhaps, by age, as in the 
case of port ; but I question whether even in these days many people 
know or have tasted a “natural port ”—that is, a port in which there 
is no sugar. This class of wine may now be had, and a very nice 
wine it is, and a wine that would be suitable for gouty people to 
whom ordinary port is undoubtedly poison. My own opinion as a 
dietitian is that natural wines are the wholesomest of all, and in 
this opinion I am borne out by such eminent authorities as Pavy 
and Thudichum, and, in fact, by hosts of others. 

Natural wine rarely contains more than 26 per cent. (by volume) 
of proof spirit, and therefore a wine of alcoholic strength of 36 to 40 
per cent., such as port and sherry, must have supplementary spirit 
added to it. Itis a great mistake to drink fortified wines. Fortified 
wines, such as port, sherry, madeira, &c., usually contain 36 to 40 per 
cent. of proof spirit. This is added to arrest fermentation after it has 
advanced to a certain extent ; and these wines, on account of their 
increased alcoholic strength, will keep under exposure to air, where 
unfortified ones would not. It is a fallacy to assume that these 
fortified wines are as healthful as the natural wines. 

Some years ago, a great wine-importer in Spain was complaining 
to me that the taste for sherry had almost died out in England. 
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I told him I did not wonder at it, as the horrible cheap sherries 
imported into England were simply poison. He informed me that 
it was useless to send pure sherry to England as it was, dry and free 
from sugar, and expressed the wish to send me some sherry as drunk 
in Spain. He did so, and I have never drunk any other sherry 
myself than this. It is called La Perla de Jerez. This sherry will 
agree with those to whom other sherry is poison, as in my own case, 
and I never allow my patients to drink any other. 

What I would here point out is the fact that the spirit for supple- 
menting the alcoholic strength of wine is, as a rule, fabricated at 
Hamburg from rotten potatoes, and is known as potato spirit, and is 
exported to France, Spain, and other countries for this purpose ; and 
it is this fact that makes cheap wines so very heady and injurious to 
drinkers. I would therefore strongly urge those who drink wines, if 
they are to drink them at all, to endeavour by every means in their 
power to get some wine that is guaranteed not to be fortified in any 
such way. At the risk of being blamed, which of course is a matter 
of absolute indifference to me, I must say that there is one firm in 
London, as I have said before, which has endeavoured in every way 
to meet my requirements, as far as the procuring of these wines is 
concerned.!. There are doubtless hundreds of other firms who 
supply the requirements of their customers with wines of exceptional 
purity, and, indeed, the names of many of them are of world-wide 
reputation ; but of course with me it is essential that I should know 
exactly what wines are furnished for my requirements, which are 
naturally very extensive. 

It would be absurd to suppose that any ordinary individual can 
be a judge of every particular class of wine, as the taste for high- 
class wines, like the taste for high-class cookery or high-class music, 
must be acquired ; but I have for years pointed out that people should 
take the trouble to learn what particular kind of wine suits them best. 
This they certainly do not do. For instance, a gouty person will go 
on year after year drinking port, ordinary champagne, or other sweet 
wines, when he should be drinking a Rhine wine or moselle ; and 
another, subject to constipation, will go on drinking clarets or ports, 
which contain a large amount of tannin, thereby adding to the trouble 
already existing. Gouty, fat, and bilious persons will often drink wines 
which are totally unsuited to them, not from the fact that they have any 
special taste for that particular wine, but that they are ignorant in the 
matter of what particular wines or stimulants are most suitable. Not 
that there are not plenty of wines suitable for the gouty and obese, but 


1 See p. 84. 
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it is that victims of these ailments will not take the trouble to find out 
what these are and where they can be obtained. Again, more from 
ignorance than from love of wine, very many people take more than 
their requirements or their particular constitutions can assimilate, with 
the result that gastric irritation and other troubles are set up which 
eventually lead to persistent indigestion, malnutrition, and general 
ill-health. 

Of course, it would be out of place to expect the ordinary human 
being to be a physician, or to understand the laws that govern and 
regulate health. This is the province of the expert, or perhaps, as 
more commonly known, the “ specialist,” and those who are wise and 
who find that their health does not seem to be all it should be should 
naturally consult the expert; and of experts in this way or that one 
may truly say there are thousands. It is only a matter as to which 
“expert” the person should choose, having regard to the particular 
ailment from which he suffers. 

The first expert—save the mark !—he generally tries is himself— 
the worst of all—and after swallowing drugs and quack medicines 
and making his ailment worse, or even incurable, he goes to the 
physician to undo his own evil work. A sensible man does not try 
to cut his own clothes or repair his own watch, but the same man 
thinks himself quite competent to act as his own physician, and 
fritters away his life as if, like the proverbial cat, he had eight more 
to spare. 

Thousands of people suffer from persistent ill-health from errors 
in diet and in drink ; indeed, it frequently comes under the observa- 
tion of the physician that sufferers from bronchial troubles, from 
persistent sore throat (often due to excess of uric acid in the 
blood), headache, malaise, and other conditions that make life 
unbearable, owe the origin of their ailments to the food they eat and 
the liquid or wine they drink, and when these two factors are 
adapted to their particular requirements and constitutional needs, 
robust health is again obtained. 

With regard to excess in stimulant, of course every one is familiar 
with the evils that arise from this failing. One that comes more 
particularly under the observation of the physician is the fact that 
excess in alcohol prevents the elimination of waste from the system, 
and therefore it is retained in the form of gout, obesity, rheumatism, 
eczema, and numerous other conditions that mean a retention of 
effete products in the system, or products that should be consumed 
in the operations of life. 

Excess in stimulant, more especially in the form of spirit, un- 
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doubtedly tends to deteriorate tissue, and by so doing leads, when 
middle age is drawing to its close, to changes in the kidneys, in the 
liver, and, indeed, in all the organs (the healthy working of which 
is absolutely essential to continued health), and to their early 
decay. It does not matter whether it is excess in eating or excess 
in drinking, but, undoubtedly, excess of any kind means the wearing 
out of the different organs that have to get rid of it, and the old 
proverb that says that he “ who lives in wine dies in water” is per- 
fectly true. It simply expresses the fact that excess in wine eventu- 
ally leads to disease of the kidneys that finally terminates in dropsy 
and death, and the proverb might just as well have added that he 
“‘who eats too much dies of suffocation,” for it simply means that 
these votaries of the table become corpulent, and by thus overloading 
the heart with fat, weaken its structure and prevent its free action. 
This is the reason why the over-fat are so subject to sudden death. 
Nearly all obese people have weak hearts, and as the accumulation of 
fat around the heart impedes its free movements, it is always working at 
high pressure, and, unless in the case of the very muscular, soon loses 
the power of propelling the blood through the extremities properly. 
Let the victim of this state press the skin that covers his shin bone, 
—he will find it fits. This indicates dropsy, due to a failing heart. 
Then let him put his house in order, for the “ red flag” is out. 

But to return to the subject—in regard to alcohol as an adjunct to 
health, it simply comes to this: that the individual himself is no 
judge of the quantity or of the character of the stimulant that he 
indulges in. He may be right or he may be wrong, but if under 
any circumstances the health is not what it should be, he would do 
well to see whether what he is drinking may not be the cause 
of it. Not that the stimulant itself may necessarily be injurious in 
the particular case, but that the character of the particular stimu- 
lant he is taking may be so. For instance, it is well known that 
French red wines interfere more with the digestion than white 
German wines, and in this respect the Sicilian wine marsala is still 
worse. The most wholesome wines of all for ordinary use are 
undoubtedly hocks and moselles. ‘These seem to suit almost any 
person. They suit the gouty, they suit the obese, and they suit those 
affected with the ordinary forms of indigestion. Of course, there are 
constitutions that are benefited more by other wine. For instance, 
anzmic people may take with benefit burgundy. In the debilitated 
stage of acute disease, port seems to be the most valuable of fer- 
mented liquors ; and where a rapid stimulant is required, and one 
that at the same time aids digestion, champagne furnishes the best. 
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It would be impossible in a short article to enter into the merits and 
demerits of all the different well-known wines, but those best 
known in England are the hocks, clarets, ports, sherries, and 
champagnes. Champagnes, unless of special brands, are as a rule 
too sweet for any but the robust. Dry wines and champagnes may 
be procured that are suitable even for the gouty and obese ; indeed, 
other wines, in the form of sherries and ports, may also be obtained ; 
but these, though cheap, are imported more to please fastidious 
palates and those who cannot drink other classes of wine. Most 
people naturally drink wine regardless of its after-effects, but there 
are, unfortunately for themselves, those who require to consider and 
choose what wine they should drink, and, happily for such people, 
such wines are now within their reach. 

There is a field for beverages in our own country which would 
undoubtedly, by the application of a little science and care, open up 
a very large industry, and this is in the manufacture of perry and 
cider. These are among the most wholesome of beverages, very 
pleasant in taste, and free from fusel oil or other poisonous in- 
gredient. They have a great future before them, and there are two 
well-known firms who make a speciality of dry cider, suitable for the 
gouty ; Whiteway & Co., of Whimple, Devon, being I believe the best 
known. I have tasted their dry cider, and think it excellent. There 
are a few counties in England noted for their perry and cider, such 
as Hereford, Dorset, Somerset, and Devon, but in every other part 
of England, Scotland, and Wales cider-making is unknown. 

Wine that is good and pure, wine taken in moderation, can do 
no more harm than any other luxury—it increases appetite and 
stimulates digestion. In advancing and old age it is certainly 
beneficial. It strengthens the action of the heart, increases warmth, 
and acts as oil does to rusty machinery. We have St. Paul’s 
authority for this. But, taken in excess, it weakens the nervous 
system, and in women leads to hysteria and other neurotic derange- 
ments. It further impedes the renewal of nervous and muscular tissue 
and the vital activity of the blood-vessels. In excess it influences the 
circulation in such ways as to lead to congestion, and by paralysing 
nervous energy is the cause of degeneration of tissue that eventually 
leads to such conditions as Bright’s disease, cirrhosis of the liver, 
thickening of the membrane of the larynx and bronchi (as may be 
noticed in the hoarseness of confirmed topers), and other evils too 
numerous to mention. It isa well-known fact that those who are 
exposed to the temptation of tippling, such as hotel-keepers, wine- 
merchants, barmen, &c., are very short-lived. 
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Insurance companies, as is well known, refuse to take at ordinary 
rates persons who indulge to excess in alcohol, and their tables show 
conclusively that life is shortened by a great number of years by 
immoderate indulgence in drink or food. On the other hand, it 
would, I think, be an evil day if the moderate and healthy-minded 
individual were to be ruled by the faddists, who, though in the 
minority, can always make themselves loudest heard. Happily, 
there is always a majority of level-headed people to keep them in 
subjection, so that the ordinary sensible man shall be able to enjoy 
all the foods and drinks that a beneficent Nature has placed within 
the reach of humanity. 

To expose all the fallacies in eating and drinking would require 
more space than a magazine can spare, but I trust I have done 
something to this end in this article. If I have only succeeded in 
convincing people that health, happiness, and long life are within 
their own control, and that if they take exercise,' eat and drink 
moderately, avoid quacks of all sorts as they would poison, and, 
when occasion demands it, consult those physicians who are better 
able to advise them than they are to advise themselves, I shall feel 
I have not written it in vain. 


NATHANIEL EDWARD YORKE-DAVIES. 


1 Many who took part in the recent walk to Brighton will have bitter cause 
to regret it in years to come. The system should be toned up by regular 
exercise and proper food and fluid before such supreme exertion is taken. 
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IN MEMORIAM: TO A RED DOG. 


HAVE not written down thy praise— 
Too sore my heart thro’ all the spring, 
Whose freshen’d sweetness could not bring 
The buried joys of former days. 


In dreams I breathed June’s ev’ning balm 
Down where the reed-bound river winds, 
And weeping willow solace finds 

In kissing breast so deeply calm. 


’Twas there our punt would onward glide 
In sight of yonder dear grey towers, 
While pale blue stars and primrose flowers 
Smiled at you, seated by my side. 


They bloom again, and others see 
The best of life—as you and I 
Beheld it, ere you had to die 

Or I had taken my degree. 


Degrees and death! Far off they seem’d 
When ’neath the trees we moor’d to rest, 
Your dear red head to mine close press’d— 

And so we laid us down and dream’d. 

Brown autumn has reap’d summer’s store 
Ere I complete this verse, to be 
Sacred to your dear memory— 

November mists are here once more.— 


The season which was your delight, 
When earth is clothed with fallen leaves 
Strewn o’er her bosom by the breeze 
Which shakes the pines at dead of night, 
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And hurls the chestnuts to the ground 
Where, polish’d with the night-dew’s tears, 
How often, in those other years, 

Such treasure we have rambling found. 


The same sweet scents as you did love 
Perfume the ground with moisten’d breath ; 
But hangs the shadow chill of Death 

For me wherever you did rove. 


The stream is swollen ’neath the bridge 
Where, lingering, we watch’d the trout— 
A water-rat there scuttles out— 

No paws are on the wooden ridge ! 


No short, low barks his coming greet ! 
A horrid hush on silence feeds. 
He burrows off among the reeds ; 
Unwatch’d, unhinder’d his retreat. 


The rain is dripping on the road— 

I think how on such days gone by 

We shared the fire-place—you and I— 
Of that snug chamber in “ The Broad.” 


There comes at length a frosty dawn, 
Fresh—bright—but bringing that same truth; 
The friend of dearest days of youth 

Lies sleeping ’neath the silver’d lawn ! 


Entomb’d in Death’s dark grave you lie, 
And these dear visions of past days 
Are veil’d by Life’s prosaic ways— 

By cold and stern Reality. 


Only, if all we hold the best 
Of Life has yet a better end 
Beyond—why, then, my faithful friend 
Of that first good should share the rest. 


E. M. RUTHERFORD. 
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CONCERNING SOUTHERN FRENCH 
CHARACTER. 


* HE Latin race” is a loose general term, responsible for much 

misapprehension touching the character of Southern French- 
men that obtains among us at this day. It is a half-truth only, and 
not the vraie verité, that there exists such a thing as the Latin race. 
A Latin element enters into French, Spanish, and Italians alike, in 
various degrees, but not equally marked, even in the North and 
South, in the case of any one of these nationalities. Thus heredity 
and environment, and not race alone,! everywhere account for 
character ; and this they do, upon the whole, when taken in con- 
junction with uniformity, since “Ex nihilo, nihilo fit,” “ Rien ne se 
perd,” and “ Natura non facit saltus ” are maxims of universal applica- 
tion. Horace expressed the second of these canons in his famous 


lines ; ?— 
Non tamen irritum, 
Quodcunque retro est, efficiet, neque 
Diffinget infectumque reddet (sub. Pater) 
Quod fugiens semel hora vexit. 


Let us strive to apply these rules in the following analysis of typical 
Meridional character, bearing in mind the while that existence of 
sundry exceptions establishes the truth of the rule. 

Perhaps that characteristic in the man of the South which is 
most universally borne in upon his critic of the North is that he is 
constitutionally objective, and never tries to hide this sinister defect, 
of which, indeed, he is unconscious. As an illustration. A shop- 
man, far from seeking to find out what any particular customer 
requires, is ever fully purposed merely to “stick” him with that of 
which he (the aforesaid shopman) is most anxious at the moment to 
get rid. If you go to a place of business at any period during the 
long midday breakfast hour, the man in charge plainly shows you 
his dissatisfaction. At a bank, say, a quarter of an hour before 


1 Maine, Zarly Institutions, ed. vi. p. 96. 2 Hor. Od. iii. 29. 
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closing time, you are blandly asked whether you want your cheque 
changed that day, or if to-morrow won’t do as well. Should you 
venture to remark upon the fact or amount of an overcharge, the 
Southerner thereupon becomes automatically impolite, and when 
chidden therefor remarks that he does not like “ observations.” In 
every transaction traders want to see a present considerable dénéfice, 
and never scruple to kill off-hand the goose that lays the golden 
eggs, however numerous or large such eggs may be. Although the 
man of the South is childlike in his vanity and love of ease and 
pleasure, he has also the senile vice of being grasping and over- 
reaching upon all possible occasions. The proprietor of a restaurant 
must have too per cent. profit upon his bottled wines, and fails to 
take note that you see this, and in consequence don’t drink them ; 
whereas if he were content with, say, half that proportion, you might 
probably do so to your, and indeed to his, greater content ; for then 
he would get a substantial return for a dinner, out of which, as it is, 
he ofttimes (like his client) gains but small advantage. 

Again, the same individual is remarkable for aloofness, as in his 
slowness to adapt himself to the requirements of his c/iente/e, trying 
always with obstinate insistence stzre super antiguas vias, and, when 
driven into a hole, presenting his on fossumus after the fashion of 
the rabbit attacked by a ferret, namely, by merely turning his back 
and inertly doing nothing. This is well evidenced by the long 
series of formalities one has still to go through at a foreign banker’s 
when changing a cheque. Speaking generally, the man of business, 
if clever as a monkey, is yet slothful, cunning, and most untrust- 
worthy, as well as inquisitive, nor can he be managed except by 
dexterous chaffing and direct appeals to his vanity. This class is 
further lacking in stay and true pluck, being, as has been said, 
inordinate lovers of ease and pleasure. Like all creatures of feeble 
character, their obstinacy when raised is remarkable for its intensity. : 
Therefore it is no good to show your displeasure, and an angry word 
has nearly as bad an effect as a blow upon Southerners endued 
with wonted amour propre. Thoroughly republican at heart, each 
individual considers himself not only as good as but better than 
anyone else. For that is what ¢gai#é means with him.? At the 
same time he translates /raternité by trying to supplant fellow shop- 
keepers in the matter of such rival’s customers, while regarding any 
wandering on the part of a client from his own fold as an act of 


! ‘There is plenty of time” is the commonest of observations on both 


versants of the Pyrenees. 
2 Maine, Ancient Law, ed. xii. p. 93. 
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basest infidelity. Zzder#/, in the view taken by the dweller in the 
South, is well exemplified by the self-denying ordinance of the 
Liberian Republic, to the effect that “‘a white man is nearly as good 
as a black, as long as he behaves himself.” Ina word, Aerié is 
strictly personal and in no wise reciprocal, nor must it be assumed 
or insisted upon on any account, except by the individual praying it 
in aid, in the form that we should call licence, upon his own par- 
ticular behalf. 

The foregoing embodying the general business principles of the 
Southern Frenchman, it is no matter for wonder that even the so- 
called gentleman’s vaunted politeness is found on analysis to be but 
skin deep. ‘‘Grattez le Russe et vous trouvez le Tartare” is a no 
more obvious truism than ‘that if you dissect our subject you here 
come upon the atavistic monkey developed into a contemporary 
stage-player. He merely assumes the 7éé of politeness in order to 
show off what his friends take to be good manners. The motive 
of such a one is to appear den devé, that is all. Politeness here 
comes from no altruistic ideal, as can be clearly demonstrated 
by the different forms, for example, in which it is respectively 
manifested to an old and ugly, and to a young and pretty fellow- 
traveller. Nor, again, does gallantry and chivalry form a large 
factor in the composition of the character under review. Few 
Southerners would dream of interfering if they saw liberties, however 
gross, being taken by one of their fellows with a girl, whereas all 
Anglo-Saxons, of high and low degree alike, rise thereat in their 
wrath upon the spur of the moment. Moreover, even among 
professional men, generosity there is none. Anyone can see how 
doctors! in a country town fight each for his own hand in Southern 
France, while no lawyer speaks warmly of his fellow like an old 
friend, as is the wont with us. If the horizon there is narrow, so 
are the springs of action. Self, pure undiluted self,? is the dominant 
idea, to subserve which, according to accustomed standards, necessi- 
tates but the thinnest cloak to cover its nakedness withal. 

Why is the Southern Gaul always jealous of Englishmen as 
colonists? Because he sees that we succeed where he does not, 
a fact for the most part due to his lack of subjectiveness with 
regard to natives of the country of his adoption. In his case 


‘In Pau this year the Medical Association determined not to meet in 
consultation a doctor, now a respectable practitioner, who, fifteen years ago, was 
discovered cheating at cards ! 

2 «Oh self, self, self! Every man for himself, and no creature for me— 
universal self.” —Martin Chuzzlewit, chap. iii. ad fn. 
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there is always the animus revertendi prominently kept in view. 
This sort of colon never tries to adapt himself seriously to the 
country of his choice, but, as for example in the case of Basques 
and Béarnais in South America, always tries to establish therein a 
little quasi-French quarter all to himself and his compatriots, with 
which the stranger or native intermeddles not. Thus assimilation 
fails to take place, and for that reason he remains a bad colonist. 
Hence, his too frequently shown envy, hatred, and malice towards 
the German or Englishman, who, as a rule, does succeed in foreign 
lands by reason of his adaptiveness. Yet another defect of national 
character self-evident to Englishmen dwelling in the South is the 
lack of enterprise which characterises the great majority of the 
inhabitants. This arises in part from subdivision of property, as 
enforced by the Code Napoléon, partly from the nature of the 
climate, and still more perhaps from the existence of numberless 
little salaried offices, one of which it is the heart’s desire of every 
Southerner to “collar” for himself. The splendid spur of necessity 
is thus in his case wholly absent, and enforced success no 
necessary consequence of an automatic compulsory struggle for life. 
For which reason men of mark who have made fortunes for them- 
selves are there rare, and the general tone of society commonplace 
and of a low level, owing to lack of stimulus and example. Frivolous 
opportunism, and not a grand ideal, forms the accustomed incentive 
to effort, and is indeed, the rule of conduct that operates upon the 
man in the Southern street. To take but one instance. Southern 
juries won’t convict in crimes of passion,! but are very vindictive in 
vagabondage and theft, fearing that the growth of such things will be 
prejudicial to themselves, Is this not egotism im excelsis ? 

Some thinkers are of opinion that the extraordinary love for 
his children which so conspicuously marks the Southerner, is to 
some extent likewise attributable to egotism. We take a different 
view in ascribing it to the strong and benevolent influence of women, 
and to some degree, too, to the abiding teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Church. But however this may be, it assuredly exists to a 
degree which is inconceivable to the untravelled Briton, and con- 
stitutes one of the brightest and prettiest incidents in Southern life. 
When parents go for a holiday they are always accompanied by 
their children. No nurseries separate young from old. The family 
feeds together, and there is a general reunion at All Saints and the 
New Year, and, indeed, whenever opportunity offers. At funerals, 


1 English juries used not to convict when they thought the punishment (as 
that of death for sheep-stealing) too Draconian. 
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the sorrow felt by the surviving family for the member that has 
been taken from their midst is genuinely deep and lasting, and the 
memory of the departed abides with them for ever, kept alive as it 
is by frequent family visits to the cemetery. Ina word, the domestic 
life of the Southerner forms the noblest part of his surroundings, 
and is that which most strikes the stranger with admiration and 
respect. 

Among minor excellences of character common in the same 
latitude are sweetness of temper, and the faculty of being easily 
amused. These tend to lessen friction in daily intercourse, and pro- 
bably go far to account for the cheerfulness everywhere observable. 
Of course the environment of sunshine and an agreeable climate are 
responsible for much of this, as is evident from the fact that on a 
bitter cold day in winter there is no babbling in the market-place, 
while on a bright warm morning the chatter, chatter, chatter of 
vendors and purchasers alike stands out a thing of wonder to all 
foreign observers. Not only are the remarks made on all sides 
cheery and good-humoured, but for the most part expressed in excel- 
lent language and often with quaintness and wit. A market-woman, 
on hearing some customer’s grand name, will ejaculate: “Voila un 
nom qui sonne!” and a peasant say sententiously when he sees a 
poodle carrying a stick on a summer day: “ Voila un qui fait déja 
sa petite provision de bois pour se chauffer pendant V’hiver !” with- 
out thinking for a moment that his involuntary remark is in any wise 
trite or racy. A lady married a year and a half, who had been away 
the while, was asked on her return by one of her “ fournisseurs ” if 
she had any children. On being told no, he observed at once “Oh ! 
la paresseuse!” And so it comes about that the poorer classes in 
the South are able to get through longer hours of wor with far less 
discontent than is the case with us. Yet the life of the peasant is 
very hard, for the sous he grips are few and far between. He has 
no poor-house or old-age pension to flee unto in case of need, and 
thus is obliged himself to provide for the day when he can no longer 
work, as well as for his daughters’ future, whom he cannot hope 
to marry without the customary dof. Wherefore the lot of the peasant 
with his fundus mendax' isindeedhard. <Ausus tam amice pauperiem 
pati is the best he is permitted to hope for. Storm and blight and 
ever-growing competition are constantly present with him. Cattle 
disease and the difficulty of getting proper seed, manure, and chemicals 


1 Arbore nunc aquas 
Culpante, nunc torrentia agros 
Sidera, nunc hiemes iniquas.—Hor. Od, iii. 1, 30-32. 
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to treat his crops withal never fail to stare him in the face. Life on 
the land is tedious and monotonous, tobacco and wine, his little 
comforts, dear, and so not plentiful. His womankind work with him 
and cheer him in his daily task, but they cost him more now-a-days 
in dress than heretofore, since every female, of whatever degree, must 
perforce have a town gown. Sons, after being with their regiments on 
compulsory service, do not care to return to the trivial round, the daily 
tasks of an out-of-the-way little farm. Most young men prefer either 
to be navvies, or to work in orneara town. Thus the small peasant- 
proprietor of the South, if greedy and grasping when occasion allows, 
is strongly tempted in that regard. And when, as he usually is, 
cheerful and kindly, such a one is so in spite of much that would 
surely make a Northerner moody and discontented. ‘Therefore let 
him have here his meed of praise, even if not much of this upon 
final balance be found to be his strict due. 

Yet another racial quality which may fairly be set down to his 
account is general temperance in eating and drinking. The food of 
the Pyrenean peasant proprietor consists of a little cabbage soup 
(garbdure) in the early morning, the same with bread and vegetables at 
midday, and bread and cheese at night. This goes on six days out 
of the seven, while on infrequent festival occasions preserved meat 
(confit) is added to the chief meal. Most red wine drunk has nothing 
like the alcoholic strength of English beer, and, when it has, is usually 
qualified with water. Coffee is a luxury not forming an item in the 
daily dietary, while butter and milk, yes, and eggs too, are sold far 
oftener than consumed at home. The Basque drinks on market 
days and fétes. Not so the Béarnais or Gascon of the countryside. 
The café is his club, and not a place at which to buy strong waters. 
There he plays skittles on Sunday, and for the most part contents 
himself with a half-litre of the wine of the country, which could not 
possibly affect his head, though it not impossibly might his stomach, 
if partaken of in large quantities. Just as everyone in the country 
is more or less a peasant proprietor, so in the town professional men 
and shopkeepers merge into a single class. ‘There is hardly such a 
thing as what we should call a country gentleman, or rich resident 
without profession, except in the few pleasure towns. In consequence 
money is the one subject of thought and conversation among the 
serious, and women and pleasure-hunting among the young and 
frivolous. Little culture is apparent, and what brightness does enter 
into the life of the Southerner partakes often of a materialistic rather 
than of an idealistic nature. That this should be so among the 
anti-clerical is natural enough ; but, to say truth, the case is much 
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the same among the devout. Priests, congregations, nuns, and those 
upon good works intent, all grab alike, for money is so clearly 
what “ makes the mare go” in South France that if they failed to 
do so not only would there be no progress, but things could not go 
on at all. At the same time it is but fair to remark that even here 
the artistic element is not wanting, and humour not unseldom 
shown both in begging and devotion. A priest in an Advent sermon 
will urge his flock to indulge in um tout petit peu de pénitence for their 
present as well as future good, expatiating all the time upon the ease 
and simplicity of the performance. And such an exhortation is taken 
quite as a matter of course. 

Perhaps the most serious indictment that can be fairly brought 
against the Southerner is his far too frequent inability to do right 
because right is right, in scorn of consequence. Even the doctor 
has as a rule no fixed charge ; he gets all he can. To marchander, 
that is, to bargain, is the rule in shops, and not the exception. The 
same remark applies to hotels, although for the commercial traveller 
the usual daily charge is 7.50 francs, with 50 centimes for servants. 
The cook gets for herself a sou at market out of every franc she 
expends for her mistress, and everyone is on the look-out for a 
pourboire. In a word, no one is content with his wages. Hence 
follows that gambling, in some form or other, is prevalent. The 
investor goes in for gold mines, the shopkeeper for fefits chevaux. 
Young men want to make money as commissionnaires or by cab- 
driving, rather than at a fixed wage. The girl prefers the life of 
an ouvriére, and too often that of Balzac’s grisetfe, a type still in full 
vigour in the South if not in Paris, to the more certain one of 
domestic servant. In brief, the practical intent of the people under 
consideration is how to add to their income as easily as may be, and 
with as much interesting variety as can be obtained by hook or by 
crook. The man with a small property is always upon the look-out for 
a little place under government, or for a wife who will bring him a 
dot. Workmen want to get to the end of the day’s work, to do 
something else by which more easily to increase their total receipts. 
This latter is too often an especially reprehensible individual. 
Exceedingly jealous of the professional man, he will tell you boldly 
that he refuses to work for a franc an hour, when a doctor can get 
5 francs for a ten minutes’ visit, or a lawyer double that sum for a short 
conference. He is such an egotist that he can’t see that there have 
been money and time sunk in the education of the more learned 
classes, which has not been the case with his. Here his vanity, 
egotism, and lack of respect for his betters render him blind and 
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ridiculous, though by nature quick-sighted and practical. Much of 
all this may, no doubt, be fairly attributed to the system of education 
at present obtaining in the South. Whether clerical or lay, it is alike 
objectionable. For in the former case a continuous espionnage is 
exercised over boys during the entire school career. They are never 
left to themselves, as in an English place of education, nor is any 
trust placed in their honour by teachers, or confidence shown that 
they will behave themselves properly if left alone, either in or out of 
school hours. From which it results that the youth early becomes 
deceptive, as well as lacking in initiative, and too much of an out-and- 
out partisan of the particular system under which he has been 
trained. This was seen in the case of the officers who took up 
so strong a position against Captain Dreyfus. If the teaching be lay, 
similar faults are encouraged, only in a somewhat different way, and 
perhaps not quite to the same extent, and as a result the pupil 
necessarily becomes bitterly anti-clerical. In either case none of 
that manly and straightforward conduct which for the most part 
marks the English public-school boy is developed by his earlier 
educational training, nor yet at the university that esprit de corps ' 
which mainly comes from healthy association in games, and enforced 
wholesome intercourse of life in one common building, and not in 
the matson meublée away from all college control. 

The foregoing being the characteristics which most strike those 
who have lived long enough in the South to learn the inner life of 
the inhabitants, it now remains to account for the same as well as 
we can. Passing by environment and education, to Roman in- 
fluences may fairly be ascribed the wonted strength of the family tie, 
regard for the State and love of bull-fights and spectacles so usually 
observable, while to Germanic ones is to be set down the pre- 
dominant power of woman as mistress of the home, and often of 
the business too. But the Celtic element accounts for the love of 
pleasure and for the artistic proclivities so generally prevalent and 
striking. Just as the noble Roman, whenever he was beaten by the 
Carthaginian, ever spoke of ferfida Carthago,? so nowadays perfide 
Albion is the cry when modern Frenchmen are forestalled in any 
badly managed colonial project, as for example at Fashoda. 

At Bayonne or Toulouse, even in the present state of civilisation, 
bloodshed, cruelty, and all the horrors of bull-fighting spectacles 
are as popular as were the gladiatorial combats and wild-beast 


! As to this being so in the army, see Zrooper 3809, by L. Decle, p. 259. 
(Heinemann, 1899.) 
* « Perfidia plus quam Punica.”—Livy. Cf. Hor. Od. iii. 5, 33. 
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encounters in the days of ancient Rome. Throughout the South, 
whenever anything of a public kind is on the /afis, it is State aid 
that is sought to give the initiative, not private enterprise, as with us. 
The young man does not emigrate if he can help it, nor does he 
marry and set up a separate establishment in Anglo-Saxon in- 
dependent fashion. He seeks a wife with a dot (which was a 
Germanic institution), and usually brings her home to the abode of 
his parents, into which he and she and their children soon become 
incorporated. ‘Truly democratic, owing to the effects of feudalism, 
which culminated in the Revolution, he has too often lost that 
respect for the Church and its teaching! which used to keep him 
straight, and, moreover, was wont to afford innocent interest, and 
indeed amusement, at many festival seasons. All this he now seeks 
to replace by small gambling, bicycling, fishing, and such other 
sport as can be got when not showing himself off on the boulevard 
or in the café. The religious life of the people in the South is, as a 
whole, a thing of the past. Anticlericalism mostly actuates the lowest 
stratum, except in the case of those dependent upon the vast charity 
of the Church. Municipal politics and the utterances of the local 
press exercise an absorbing charm upon the men, while the women, 
when not occupied with business or dress, still, to some degree, 
attend to their devotions. But these changes in habits are taking 
place slowly, and perhaps that which is the most marked is the 
growing similarity of dress among all sorts and conditions of women. 
In outlying villages girls now all dress, as far as they can, like 
Parisians, local costumes having become quite out of date. But 
whatever changes in the garb of the Southern woman fashion may 
effect, her far-reaching influence in home life will never be diminished 
among Meridionals. Most conspicuous among the Basques is the 
house-mother ; it is likewise ever clearly to be seen in Béarn, Bigorre, 
Gascony, and Provence. The mother is the moving spirit from whom 
all flows, and she it is who often directs family affairs. This she does 
with tact and judgment, seldom making her yoke appear grievous 
even to the grown-up son. Her daughters-in-law, though often obliged 
to live with her, praise her, while her husband calls her blessed. 
Woman’s sweet influence and the family ties she knits together 
cannot be too highly praised. This is primarily attributable rather 
to German than to Latin heredity, and secondly to the exigencies 
of Southern life, even of the life of to-day. In the country the man 

1 Cf. the enthusiastic reception accorded to the anti-Jesuit play by an 


ex-priest at the Circus Theatre, Barcelona, July 27, 1901; as to which see 
Daily Chronicle, July 29, 1901. 
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is in the fields, in the town, at the café. The woman it is who is the 
stand-by of the little business, which belongs in effect rather to the 
family than to the man, for the fafria Zotestas has in its original form 
now almost died out. 

But if of the diminution of the male parent’s authority, and 
indeed of the marital right, it may be fairly said : 


Non ita Romuli 
Preescriptum et intonsi Catonis 
Auspiciis veterumque norma, 


we must not suppose that this power is lost. It is but transferred 
to the conseil de famille, in which the modern Southern French- 
woman perhaps takes the foremost place. So here of a truth, since 
the Jofestas is thus conserved, “rien ne se perd,” while the time that 
this change has taken in bringing about justifies application of the 
canon, “ Natura non facit saltus,” or, otherwise put, “ Natura non fit 
statim ex diverso in diversum.” 

Thus the centrifugal force of the family circle is not newly 
developed, being probably but that of the pafria potestas somewhat 
differently divided, forasmuch as “ ex nihilo nihil fit.” Does this not 
truly illustrate the application of the laws we set out to prove? and 
if so are they not hereby presumptively proven? Anyhow, a case is 
made out clearly worth further consideration, if final judgment must 
be waited for till we obtain better particulars. 


A. R. WHITEWAY. 
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TABLE TALK. 


ABUSE OF INITIALS IN THE PRESS. 


THINK it time to protest against the habit—which has ceased 
to creep, and has taken to climbing, into the press—of defining 
institutions by their initials. In some cases these initials are fairly 
known—S.P.C.K., to signify the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, are as familiar as were to an ancient Roman the 
S.P.Q.R., which to me they always suggest. But I constantly read 
in modern newspapers abbreviations which to me convey nothing at 
all. Zhe Westminster Gazette, one of the best and most readable of 
newspapers, is a great offender in this respect. Abbreviations of the 
kind indicated should be sparingly employed. Of course, long names 
of societies often repeated occupy a good deal of space, but we are 
not, or ought not to be, in such a hurry that we have not time to 
make our meaning clear. I suppose I may say over the signature I 
employ that I am a fairly educated man and pretty well au fait with 
what goes on in the world. Yet I am frequently at a loss to fill out 
initials on which I light in the newspapers, and I have sometimes 
to let the writer’s allusion pass. In the case of letters put at the end 
of names, even as signs of distinction, it is not easy to keep up to 
the mark. We most of us know that D.S.O. stands for Distinguished 
Service Order, but more than one of the honours bestowed during 
the past war is, when indicated by initials, more than a little puzzling 
to the “civilian” intellect. 


ABUSE OF INITIALS IN Books. 


KNOW only one book in which initials are employed to convey 
matters the reader is expected to know. That book is, how- 
ever, one which in the prosecution of a portion of my labours I am 
expected to have at my fingers’ ends—Genest’s Account of the English 
Stage from the Restoration in 1660 to 1830—the best and most 
comprehensive of all English books on the stage. In the index to 
this, and in other portions of its ten volumes, initials are continually 
used to denote plays familiar enough at the time to the author, but 
now many of them forgotten by the average reader. Abridgments 
such as D.L. for Drury Lane, C.G. for Covent Garden, and Hay. 
for Haymarket, which occur hundreds —nay, thousands—of times, 
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are pardonable. A student of the book must learn, moreover, that 
D.G. stand for Dorset Garden, and L.I.F. for Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
When I turn to the list of characters played by a certain artist, say 
Peg Woffington, I find her credited with enacting Miss Lucy in V.U., 
Sylvia in #.0., Letitia in O.B., Portia in M. of V., Isabella in 
for M., Andromache in D.M/., Lady Touchwood in D.D., Pheedra in 
P. and H., Lady Dainty in D.G., &c. Now Merchant of Venice and 
Measure for Measure can be easily filled out, and a moderate know 
ledge of the early stage enables me to supply Recruiting Officer, 
Old Bachelor, Distressed Mother, &c. To say what V.U., D.D., 
and D.G. signify, I have to make a difficult and toilsome explora- 
tion, in the course of which I find that the first is Virgin 
Unmasked, the second the Double Dealer, and the third the Doudle 
Gallant. Ifa course such as this were generally adopted, the trouble 
of reference to an index would be as great as that of consulting 
casually a modern scientific dictionary. Iam not sure whether I have 
mentioned, 2 propos of letters after names, one instance in which I was 
definitely floored. After his name the author of a book—I forget 
what—put W.L.P. It was years before I discovered that this crypto- 
graphic addition stood for Wesleyan Local Preacher. 


THE EGRET. 


Y readers know how incessantly and, I fear, how tediously 

I have preached the lesson of humanity towards animals, 

and especially the necessity of mercy towards bird life. Before 
all things I have sought to impress upon all the atrocious cruelty 
involved in rending from the living bird that bunch of nuptial 
plumage known as the aigrette or egret, which, in spite of all that I 
and others can say, remains a favourite form of feminine adornment. 
Again and again I have urged that the acquisition of this decoration 
involves scenes of bird slaughter which may in extent and in horror 
compare with anything recorded concerning human carnage in 
Dahomey or Bonny. If I have ceased to dwell on the subject, it 
has been through very shame at the frequency and monotony of my 
own denunciations. It may serve to show the influence of my much 
speaking when I say that during the past spring-—Heaven save the 
mark !—two of my women folk (I have but three in all) appeared 
before me in hats bearing this deplorable proof of feminine heart- 
lessness and masculine rapacity. One, I am glad to say, in answer 
to my remonstrance, has sent the hat to have the offending 
object removed. The second, over whom I vainly hoped I could 
exercise some influence, having no idea of foregoing the use of attire 
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at once fashionable and cheap, has arranged that the hat shall, if 
possible, be kept out of my sight—which, of course, may be contrived 
by avoiding my presence. In each case the plea advanced was that 
the egrets were artificial, the customary lie manufactured for trade 
purposes. In order that these mendacious excuses may no longer 
serve their purpose, I quote the distinct declaration of Professor Ray 
Lankester and Dr. Bowdler Sharp that of the aigrettes sold as 
artificial not one was really so—one and all were genuine, consisting 
of “the nuptial feathers of the white egret”—and that what the 
salesman asserted was nothing but the old trade falsehood revived. 


THE BULL-FIGHT IN ENGLAND. 


N drawing attention to a degrading exhibition, of the existence of 
which in our midst I have only just heard, I am aware that I 

run the risk of being regarded as animated by a valetudinarian rather 
than a robust sensibility. So firmly persuaded am I that human 
progress depends upon the spread of humanitarian views, and the 
advocacy in all times and places of the lessons of mercy, that I am 
willing to suffer whatever rebuke may be offered. I learn, on 
unimpeachable authority for the statement, that among the designs 
exhibited in the “‘ moving pictures,” now a feature of public entertain- 
ments, is a most realistic exhibition of a bull-fight. Admiring the 
cinematograph as a scientific toy, and marvelling at the results 
obtained, I still hold that to put it to such use is debasing, and that 
the public presentation of such a scene should be prohibited. 
Everything is shown—the disembowelling of the horses, the torture 
and death of the bull, the hurried escape of the participants in the 
butchery. Now, I am aware that in the spectacle thus presented no 
positive slaughter takes placeand no risk is run. The exhibition is 
none the less offensive and brutalising. I am averse from grand- 
motherly legislation, and am with those who object to the invention of 
imaginary crimes and the piling-up of needless and vexatious statutes. 
So much inherent brutality lurks, however, in our unregenerate 
nature, that those incur a grave risk who set before the public 
depraving spectacles. Since the time of the sports of the Roman 
arena, of which they are a direct survival, bull-fights are the 
most horrible exhibitions so-called civilisation has tolerated. The 
spectator of the mock bull-fight of which I speak, a youth of twenty, 
felt the sickening sensations I experienced when witnessing the real 
thing in Spain, and withdrew in disgust from the mock spectacle, 


as I withdrew from the real. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 








